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To put it simply, equality in France has been a doctrine, 
and liberty in England has been a code, and fraternity in 
America has been an emotion. Americans commonly regard 
conflicts and litigations over exact rights as rather foolish, 
if not funny. They regard formal distinctions among liberties 
as somewhat pedantic. But they always think fraternity im- 
portant, and they are seldom comfortable when it is lacking. 


They do not object to men’s becoming rich, but they do 
object to their constantly acting rich; and rich men in America 
are disliked if they do not return part of their wealth to the 
public in philanthropy. Americans like to see men rise to 
eminence, but not lose interest in their former friends and 
neighbors. Men who have been rich or eminent too long, 
Americans feel, have a way of getting out of touch with the 
community. And not to be in touch with the community, 
in spontaneous sympathy with it, is to be deficient in fraternity, 
and therefore the less American. The prejudice in favor of 
self-made men springs from an instinctive belief that they 
cannot have gone far from the people, and so are still easy 
to be comfortable with. 


Possibly the time may come when Americans will think 
about equality more logically than they now do, and will feel 
more strongly about liberty in whatever form it takes. But 
they are unlikely to lose the impulse toward fraternity that 
has done so much to set the flexible, unpretentious tone of 
American life. It is rooted in the oldest American experience, 
and it has resisted all the pressures put upon it by changing 
circumstances. Even its failure to make friendly neighborli- 
ness prevail among all Americans has not discredited it with 
those who cherish it. They still will hold that, though laws 
or codes may be needed to guarantee liberty and equality, 
fraternity is from the heart; and from the heart must come 
the central warmth that makes a happy society. 


—Car_ VAN DOoREN (1935) 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH, wood engraving by Asa Cheffetz 


Thomas Wolfe 
The Autobiography of An Idea 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 


URING his own lifetime 
Wolfe’s novels were praised 
for their imaginative power, 

their brilliant characterization, and 
their ability to translate human emo- 
tion into words. But at the same time 
they were damned for their imaginative 
confusion, their obsession with auto- 
biography and their apparent lack of 
all artistic form and discipline. John 
Chamberlain searched them in vain for 
any ‘‘controlling idea, or frame of ref- 
erence.” And Bernard DeVoto disposed 
of them with the phrase: “Genius is 
not enough.” 

After Wolfe’s untimely death, this 
criticism continued. The publication of 
his last novel modified it a little. 
Clearly the author and his autobio- 
graphical hero had been striving toward 
some “controlling idea” greater than 
their individual selves. And the last 
three hundred pages of You Can’t Go 
Home Again sought consciously to de- 
fine this idea. Joseph Warren Beach 
suggested that the theme of Wolfe’s 
earlier novels had been “The Search 
for a Father,” while this last novel 
described “The Discovery of Brother- 
hood.”? Others interpreted Wolfe's 
idea in other ways. But to most critics 
the idealism remained obscure. 

It can now be proved that a single 
idea dominated all of Thomas Wolfe’s 
life and writing. And even in his own 
time, it was possible to recognize it in 
his first novels. His earliest, unpub- 


1See American Fiction, 1920-1940 (New York, 1941). 


lished play, Mannerhouse, had already 
formulated the idea before he had be- 
gun to write novels at all. In the per- 
spective of twenty years, Thomas 
Wolfe’s idea may be defined and its 
development traced. Far from being the 
novelist of mere autobiographical emo- 
tion, Thomas Wolfe was the novelist 
of an idea. His whole life was dedi- 
cated to the living and describing of 
that idea. And when finally he had 
realized that idea, both in his life and 
in his writings, he died. 

Briefly, the idea which controlled 
Wolfe’s life and writing was the Ameri-V 
can dream of freedom and democracy. 
Like Walt Whitman, he sang America. 
And like Walt Whitman, he identified 
himself in imagination with the Ameri- ¥ 
can ideal, rather than with the Ameri- 
can actual. But like Walt Whitman 
also, his new democratic ideal contra- , 
dicted the old aristocratic ideal, and 
therefore seemed to deny “idealism.” 
“Disorderly, fleshly, sensual, eating, 
drinking, breeding,” both he and his 
heroes sought to realize the equalitar- \ 
ian ideal in their lives and thoughts. 
From the orderly, genteel America of 
Mannerhouse and Main Street, they 
moved steadily toward the democratic 
America of their dream. 

Walt Whitman, like Thomas Wolfe, 
celebrated himself in the process of cele- 
brating his ideal. By identifying him- 
self with his ideal democrat, each trans- “ 


2See letter by the —- writer in The Saturday Re- 


view of Literature anuary 25, 1936), outlining this 


**idea. 
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muted personal autobiography into 
impersonal idealism. But Thomas 
Wolfe went beyond Walt Whitman 
to dramatize the gradual development 
and realization of this ideal in actual 
life. Where Whitman had suddenly en- 
visioned his American ‘“‘eidolon,” and 
thereafter had celebrated different as- 
pects of it in different poems, Wolfe 
slowly groped toward it through the 
world of experience, and described the 
successive stages of its achievement in 
successive novels. Where Whitman had 
posed for the ideal portrait, Wolfe 
wrote the autobiography of the idea. 
This autobiographical approach to 
the American idea gave pattern to his 
fiction and purpose to his life. He nar- 
rated the spiritual autobiography of the 
archetypal American from childhood to 
maturity. First, Look Homeward, An- 
gel described his childhood, and his 
- childish rebellion from Main Street. Of 
Time and the River continued with the 
young American’s quest for new worlds, 
and his reluctant rejection of “Our Old 
Home” in cultured Europe. The Web 
and the Rock told of his gradual recog- 
nition that this democratic ideal could 
only be realized on the “rock” of 
American actuality. You Can’t Go 
Home Again finally described the real- 
ization of the ideal by one American 
within the very framework of American 
materialism. And at the end, after the 
story of its realization, the long auto- 
biography culminated in a declaration 
of faith, or definition of the idea. 
This ending is obvious, and familiar. 
But less familiar is the fact that Wolfe 
had already defined the opposing ideal 
‘ of slavery and privilege in his earliest 
serious writing, Mannerhouse. For as 
its name implies, this play had drama- 
tized the conflict between the mannered 
gentility of the Southern conservative 
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and the democratic idealism of the 
Northern liberal. From this starting 
point in the aristocratic past, Wolfe's, 
hero (or heroes) steadily progressed 
toward their goal in the democratic 
future. 


II 


Thomas Wolfe’s early play, Manner- 
house, was written in Professor Baker’s 
“47 Workshop” at Harvard, and was 
subsequently rejected by commercial 
publishers. It is now preserved in manu- 
script in the Harvard library. But it 
remains more interesting and far more 
important than Wolfe’s two one-act 
plays which have been published.* Not 
only does it point toward his later nov- 
els by introducing the character of 
Eugene Gant, but it shows flashes of 
his mature imaginative power and 
originality. His Harvard professors 
recognized its promise, and Wolfe him- 
self praised it at length, half-humor- 
ously, in Of Time and the River.* 

After a fanciful “prologue” which 
describes the building of “Manner- 
house”’ by slave labor in the early South, 
the play begins on the eve of the Civil 
War. Southern cadets are dancing with 
their girls before going to battle. But 
“Eugene Gant” is deeply troubled be- 
cause he cannot accept the ideal of slav- 
ery for which he is to fight. In a stormy, 
romantic scene he first makes love to 
his heroine and then suddenly re- 
nounces her. In the climactic scene, he 
argues with his father, the Southern 
general, who declares: 


The General: 1 believe in God, in Hell and 
Heaven; and, in my House, in a great lad- 
der of things on which it rests. I believe in 
heroes and hero worship; in men and mas- 

8The Return of Buck Gavin, in Carolina Folk Plays 
(Second Series), ed. F. A. Koch (New York, 1924); 
and The Third Night, in Carolina Folk Plays (New 


York, 1941). 
4*Pages 544-553. 
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ters; in the inequality of all things and all 
people.... 

Eugene: That is your gospel. . . . Founded 
upon the enslavement of men like us. . . 
Of men, who but for the grace of your 
own God, might own the fields we make 
them till; might hold the reins above us... . 
The General: But slavery is eternal, slavery 
of field and house may go down to slavery 
of mill and wheel. And that in turn may 
go for slavery of another baser sort—of 
the slavery of a mob to itself—to Rebellion, 
Rebellion, Rebellion. 

Eugene (his eyes afire): Yes, General! To 
Rebellion.® 


As the action continues, Eugene re- 
mains unconverted to the gospel of 
inequality, but decides not to rebel 
against his own father. And at the end 
he declaims: “I shall go with you, my 
general, striking a blow for my own 
disbelief.” 

Although Mannerhouse failed of 
publication — and justly — the reasons 
for its failure (as also its frequent 
flashes of genius) are significant. Its 
dramatic conflict focused sharply upon 
the conflicting ideals of the freedom- 
loving North and the slave-holding 
South. It defined clearly the opposing 
loyalties within the mind of its hero. 
And it described both sides fairly. 
Where the Southern aristocrat believed 
that the established order of things was 
based upon an eternal law of inequal- 
ity, Eugene believed only in “rebellion” 
against the injustice of that law. And 
where the aristocrat prophesied truly 
that “‘slavery of field and house” would 
be replaced by “‘slavery of mill and 
wheel,’ Eugene could only proclaim his 
“disbelief.” At this stage of his career, 
the traditional ideal of Mannerhouse 
seemed to Wolfe the only clear and 
positive ideal: therefore his Eugene felt 
himself impotent to oppose it. The 


5Quotations are pat by permission of Mr. Maxwell 
Perkins, executor of the literary estate of Thomas Wolfe. 
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clearness with which this anti-demo- 
cratic idealism is described and realized 


in action gives the play its power. = -——~ 


But Mannerhouse fails precisely be- 
cause of the psychological, or ideal, 
impotence of its hero. Eugene is unable 
to love the heroine because of his dis- 
belief in the social order which she 
symbolizes. And he is unable to oppose 
his father because of his uncertainty as 
to his own belief. The psychological 
conflict within his mind, and the dra- 
matic conflict between him and his 
father can only be resolved by anti- 
climax. Eugene gives up, and the final 
acts of the play lose themselves in a 


maze of inaction and confusion. , 
But the important point is , ell 


nerhouse defines the frame of reference 
for all of Thomas Wolfe’s later think- 
ing, writing and acting. It shows him 
projecting the ideal conflict in his own | 
mind back upon the Civil War. And it 
shows him struggling between disbelief 
in the old ideal, and recognition that 
mere romantic rebellion against the old 
order is not enough. Until he could 
envision some positive new ideal, his 
writing inevitably remained confused, 
and his “autobiographical” hero im- 
potent. 
III 

Look Homeward, Angel becomes 
“Book Two” in the “Autobiography of 
Eugene Gant: American Idealist.” Or, 
if you prefer, it is “Book One’ of the 
biography for which Mannerhouse is 
“Introduction.” In Look Homeward, 
Angel all the characters except Eugene 
are new; but Eugene inherits all those 
civil wars of the mind which had dis- 
tracted the earlier hero of Manner- 
house. He still seeks to resolve the con- 
flict between the Southern tradition of 
inequality and the Northern dream of 
democracy. 


a) 


‘ 
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In Mannerhouse this conflict re- 
mained subjective and confused. But 
in Look Homeward, Angel the conflict 
/ is objectified in the characters of Eu- 
gene’s mother and father. Eliza Pent- 
land is the native Southerner, born of 
a family which had lived for genera- 
tions in the Carolina hills. But Oliver 
Gant is the wandering Northerner, set- 
tled at last and precariously in an alien 
land. Symbolically the story begins with 
Oliver’s migration from Pennsylvania 
to the South. His subsequent marriage 
to Eliza becomes a marriage of ideal 
opposites. And from this union of ex- 
tremes Eugene inherits the conflicting 
strains of his own typically American 
character. 

Eliza Pentland is the Mother, the 
Southerner, and the lover of her 


“house”; while Oliver Gant is the 
Father, the Northerner, and the eternal 
wanderer. But beyond this, Eliza Pent- 


land becomes the symbol of all Ameri- 
can materialism, and Oliver Gant the 
opposing symbol of the ideal of free- 
dom. Thus, ‘‘for him the house was the 
picture of his soul, the garment of his 
will. But for Eliza it was a piece of 
property ... a beginning for her 
hoard.”” The story of Eugene’s youth 
becomes the story of the conflict be- 
tween his mother’s materialism and his 
father’s love of freedom. 

The conflict is actual and external. 
But it is also subjective and internal, 
reproducing itself within the mind of 
Eugene. His “autobiography” is the 
story of this conflict, and (eventually) 
of its resolution. In his youth, he wit- 
nesses the destruction of his father’s 
ideal by his mother’s materialism, and 
he feels as if his father himself had 
been destroyed. Therefore in his young 
manhood he flees from his mother’s 
“house” to his father’s “North.” Like 
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Orestes, Eugene Gant takes “flight be- 
fore fury,” feeling as if he himself were 
destined to avenge the destruction of 
his father. From this fusion of fact with 
idealism, the realistic story assumes the 
stature and significance of universal 
myth. 

But the peculiar significance of 
Thomas Wolfe’s myth to America lies. 
in his recognition of the false romanti- 
cism latent in his ‘father’s’ idealism. 
The “angel” which Oliver has created 
to compensate for the materialism of 
his wife Eliza is fantastically unreal: 
“Upon the porch, Oliver put the heavy 
simpering figure of an angel.” Al- 
though Wolfe hated the materialism of 
his mother’s world, he also recognized 
the romantic unrealism of his father’s. 
Looking “homeward,” he saw that not 
only his mother, but his father also 
had been at fault. For the ideal of 
romantic freedom which produced the 
blind escapes and drunken rages of his 
father, was really no better than the’ 
possessive materialism of his mother. 

If Eugene’s father illustrates the fals- 
ity of the romantic ideal of rebellion 
and escape, the young Eugene also 
shared this romanticism. Repeatedly the 
book satirizes his delusions: “Lifted by 
his fantasy into a high interior world,” 
Eugene pictures himself as a great war- 
rior, a noble lord, an irresistible lover. 
“Walled completely by the esymplastic 
power of his imagination” (the imag- 
ination loves big words), he visualizes 
some lovely woman “pouring the sad 
measure of her life into his sympathetic 
ears over the wineglasses of her can- 
dled, rich, but intimate table.’’ And 
meanwhile, “‘encysted completely be- 
hind the walls of his fantasy,” he lives 
his actual life in frenzied despair, 
“hurling his physical body daily to de- 
feat.” Eugene, in short, takes refuge 
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from the actual present in a romantic 
world of unreality. Compounded of 
egotism and fantasy, this ‘‘hero” seem 
most unpromising. 

But the greatness of Eugene Gant 


and of the idea which guides his life / 


is his infinite capacity for growth and 
progress. Although Eugene’s mother 
and father embody the opposing Ameri- 
can qualities of materialism and ro- 
manticism, and although Eugene falls 
heir to their conflict, he eventually out- 
grows, and transcends it. And the story, 
of his life becomes the story of this 
transcendence. 

First, Eugene gradually learns to 
recognize the romanticism of his 


father’s character, and also of his own. 
This romanticism he objectifies in the 
image of “the wounded faun.” His im- 
pulses toward escape and self-pity are 
seen to be the evils which he must 
conquer; and at the end of the book 


he exclaims: “O sudden and impalp- 
able faun, lost in the thickets of my- 
self, I will hunt you down until you 
cease to haunt my eyes with hunger.” 

But this conquest of self-pity is made 
easier by the peculiar quality of Euv- 
gene’s romanticism. Unlike his father, 
he has never indulged in blind rebellion 
or in empty escape. “It was not his 
quality as a romantic to escape out of 
life, but into it,” his author emphasizes. 
“He wanted no land of Make-believe: 
his fantasies found extension in reality. 
. . . Eugene was no rebel. He had no 
greater need for rebellion than have 
most Americans, which is none at all.” 
Rebellion and escape in the negative 
sense, that is, are rejected; but Eugene 
still seeks to “escape into life”: “He 
felt sure things would be better else- 
where.” Therefore he finally flees from 
his mother’s house on Main Street, to 
seek a better life in a larger America. 
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Finally, before he leaves home the 
young Eugene faces frankly the ulti- 
mate defeat of the American dream of 
happiness: 

“Fool,” said Ben, “what do you want to 
find ?”’ 

“Myself, and an end to hunger, and the 
happy land,” [Eugene} answered. “For I 
believe in harbors at the end.” 

. . . Ben said: “There is no happy land. 
There is no end to hunger.” 


But there remains ‘‘myself.” The story 
of Eugene Gant, American idealist, is 
the story of his quest, not at last for 
“the happy land” of romanticism, but 
for knowledge of himself and of his 
own American land. This distinction 
between the romantic and the realistic 
elements of Eugene Gant’s American 
dream is fundamental, and appears 
clearly in this first novel. 


IV 


Mannerhouse had described the con- 
flict between the traditional slavery of 
the South and the rebellious “liberty” 
of the North during the Civil War. 
Look Homeward, Angel teproduced 
this historic conflict in the characters 
of Eugene’s mother and father, and 
then described Eugene’s recognition of 
the romantic falsity of his father’s “‘lib- 
erty.” Of Time and the River goes on 
to describe Eugene’s quest for the true, 
ideal of “liberty” in his father’s North 
and in Europe. It tells of his “search 
for a father, not merely the father of 
his flesh, . . . but the image of a 
strength and wisdom external to his 
need and superior to his hunger, to 
which the belief and power of his own 
life could be united.” Where “Book ; 
One” of the “Autobiography” had de- 
scribed the historic American civil war 
in terms of ideals, and “Book Two” | 
described the partial falsity of both 
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these inherited ideals: ‘Book Three” 
deals with the hero’s search for a new 
and true “image of wisdom.” 

Eugene Gant, American idealist, 
driven by the furies of his ‘House,” 
roams the world in quest of some new 
father-image. In the person of Francis 
Starwick, American aesthete and expa- 
triate, he seems to find it. But the new 
is not necessarily the true: Of Time 
and the River becomes a story of pro- 
gressive disillusion. But at the same 
time it remains a story of the gradual 
discovery of truth. 

Like Hemingway's The Sun Also 
Rises, and like Lewis’s Dodsworth, Of 
Time and the River describes the wan- 
derings of ‘‘lost’” Americans. Its hero 
travels through the world in quest of 
culture and beauty. Having rejected the 
materialism of the Main Streets of 
America, he seeks the better life in 
Europe. But unlike the heroes of Hem- 
ingway and of Lewis, Eugene Gant 
does not always remain “‘lost.”” Recog- 
nizing the romantic falsity of his friend 
Starwick’s aestheticism, as he had 
earlier recognized the romantic falsity 
of his father’s stone angels, he returns 
from Europe to seek his ideal within 
the same materialistic American life to 
which he had been born. 

Negatively, Francis Starwick de- 
scribes the cause of the failure of the 
American artist: he cannot cope with 
the materialism of American life, and 
he cannot understand the conflicts which 
cause its failure: ““My God! .. . to 
have the spirit of the artist and to lack 
his hide, to feel the intolerable beauty 
of ... this great America—and a skin 
too sensitive . . . to declare . . . the 
warped and twisted soul of its frustra- 
tion.” For the “enemy” of the Ameri- 
can idealist is not so much the material- 
ist, as the romanticist who seeks to 
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escape from life. 

Positively, Thomas Wolfe emphasizes 

that the success of the American artist 
will come from his courageous accept- 
ance of his country’s life, and his recog- 
nition of the causes of its failure. Not 
blind rebellion against materialism, nor , 
blind escape to European aestheticism, . 
but only active insight into the con- 
flicts of his country can save him: 
. . . Had he only known it and grasped 
it, there was ready to his use . . . the 
whole swarming web of life and error in 
full play and magnificently alive. As for 
the fancied woes and hardships of the young 
artist in conflict with the dull and brutal 
philistines—that, he saw later, had had 
nothing to do with it, and was not worth 
a damn, any more than the plays that had 
been written in Professor Hatcher's class, 
in which a theatrical formula for living 
was presented in place of life. No; the 
conflict . . . might have been just the same 
had Eugene wanted to be an aviator, a deep- 
sea diver, a bridge-builder, a professional 
pall-bearer, or a locomotive engineer. 


Thomas Wolfe proclaims this funda- 
mental insight near the beginning of 
the book. But only from the perspec- 
tive of Europe does his hero finally 
recognize that the very greatness of 
America lies in its conflicts and un- 
realized power: “far, far away from 
all this certain grace, this ease of form, 
this assured attaining of expression— 
there lay America—and all the dumb 
hunger of its hundred million tongues, 
its unfound form, its unborn art.” And 
so, Eugene leaves Starwick, the roman- 
tic escapist, in Europe, while he him- 
self returns to seek his ideal within 
American reality. 


Vv 


Thomas Wolfe’s third novel, The 
Web and the Rock, is really two novels 
in one. The first tells of the child- 
hood of Wolfe’s new hero, “George 
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Webber,” in new terms. The second de- 
scribes the adventures of George Web- 
ber after his return from Europe, in 
the same terms which had been used 
to describe “Eugene Gant’s” earlier ad- 
ventures in Europe. It is well known 
that Wolfe wrote the first part after 
having completed the second, in an 
effort to achieve greater objectivity. 
But although they differ in style, the 
two parts share the author's new in- 
sight. The first describes objectively the 
ideal conflicts of George Webber’s 
early life. The second tells of his ef- 
fort to apply this new knowledge ac- 
tively to the guidance of his mature 
life. 

The new novel sharply contrasts the 
“two worlds discrete” of the aristo- 
cratic Mannerhouse and of the demo- 


cratic dream. But (and this is the im- , 


portant point) these two conflictin 
worlds co-exist within American experi- 
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phrased and indefinitely etched, but 
flaming in his vision with all the ardor, 
passion, aspiration of his youth . . . had 


so much flesh and blood in it.” There- | 
fore the first half of his career con- | 


sisted in his gradual rejection of the 


old tradition of the merely “good” life | 


for the democratic ideal of the full 
life, with its knowledge both of 
and of evil. 

The second half of this novel de- 
scribes George Webber’s search for, and 
achievement of “the full life.” No 
longer fearing the world of the flesh, 
he wins success in it. Plunging him- 
self into Vanity Fair, he gains love 
and fame. Like Faust, he bargains his 
soul to the traditional devil. And ac- 
cording to the orthodox tradition, he 
should lose his soul. 

But George Webber was gradually 
“unweaving” this tradition from his 
brain. In the real world of the flesh, 


ence. Reality involves the vital fusion he was learning to recognize the ele- 
of the two. The idealist progresses by ments both of goodness and of evil. 
recognizing the conflict and by choosing “The flesh’ was not necessarily evil, 
one world or the other. Francis Star- mor were “love and fame” evil; but 
wick, having chosen the aristocratic tra-/ rather the worldly compromise in which 
dition, remained in Europe to realize these involved him. His love, therefore, 
it. Now George Webber seeks to real-’ belonged to two worlds. Of Esther Jack, 


ize the democratic ideal in America. 

The first half of the new novel de- 
scribes his slow recognition of the con- 
flict, and of his inner struggle against 
the old tradition: ‘He belonged to it, 
even as three hundred years of his blood 
and bone had belonged to it, and must 
unweave it from his brain, distill it 
from his blood, unspin it from his en- 
trails.” But this “unweaving” was hard, 


he wrote that: “‘the better part of her 
was loyal to the better part of life, but 
her loyalties, like everyone’s, were 
mixed, and in this twin allegiance was 
the wrong. On the one side was the 
worldly society . . . and on the other 
side was the world of work and of 
creating . . .” In the actual world of 
reality the “two worlds discrete” of the 
soul’s seeking co-existed; the world of 


because the ancestral tradition seemed\ “creating” was good, but the world of 


to be the only one which could lead 
to “the good life.” “And he felt wretch- 
edly that if he wanted any life at all 
it was assuredly ‘the good life’—except 
that ‘the good life’ for him, vaguely 


tradition was bad—for George Webber, 
American idealist. 

Therefore George Webber decides to 
break with Esther Jack, and with her 
“world.” The inner logic of that ideal 
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by which he has chosen to pattern his 
life drives him, almost against his will. 
Although Esther, the artist, belonged 
also to his ideal world, in which “a 
shoddy piece of work . . . was the orig- 
inal sin,” Esther Jack, the socialite, be- 
longed also to “the world that Jack 
built’—to the traditional ‘Manner- 
house” of all aristocracy, whether 
located in Europe, in the old South, 
or on the Rock of Manhattan. 

The Web and the Rock repeats the 
age-old lesson that a man must deny 
the world if he would save his own 
soul; but with this difference: The 
“world” of flesh and blood reality con- 
tains both the world of traditional privi- 
lege which man must renounce, and 
the world of creation which he must 
realize. Upon no unreal idealism did 
George Webber base his democratic 
dream, but upon the Rock of reality. 
Having faced down the materialism of 
his America and declared “the twisted 


soul of her frustration,” he now could 
proclaim “the promise of America.” To 
the celebration of this ideal democracy, 
| which exists potentially within the body 
of the actual, Thomas Wolfe devoted 
his last novel. 


VI 

You Can’t Go Home Again con- 
cludes the autobiography of Thomas 
Wolfe, American idealist. It first de- 
scribes his final rejection of the tra- 
dition of Mannerhouse, with all its 
special privilege and worldly wisdom. 
Then it describes his (partial) realiza- 
tion of the dream of democracy through 
his actual life and work with the under- 
privileged and the unworldly. And it 
ends with his declaration of American 
faith. 

The most vivid scenes of the last 
novel describe “The World that Jack 
Built.” For George Webber now looks 
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back upon the world which he has re- 
nounced, from the vantage point of 
his new spiritual freedom, and sees the 
reason for the failure of its citizens: 
“It was their attitude of acceptance... . 
their complaisance about themselves 
and about their life, their loss of faith 
in anything better,” that was wrong. 
As an artist, he could not belong to 
“this world of privilege without taking 
upon himself the stultifying burden of 
that privilege. How, then, could he sing 
America ?’’ And so, having won success 
in this world, “in this very moment of 
his youthful dream come true,” he fi- 
nally rejects both the romantic dream 
and the materialistic reality. For ‘‘in 
America, of all places . . . privilege 
and truth could not lie down together.” 

“"I’m looking for a way,’” he ex- 
plained to Randy Shepperton. “ ‘Not 
the facts, you understand—but some- 
thing truer than the facts... . A kind 
of legend, perhaps. . . . All the real 
things like freedom, and equal oppor- 
tunity, and the integrity and worth of 
the individual—things that have be- 
longed to the American dream since 
the beginning—they have become just 
words.’”” And so he sets out to make 
real the democratic dream which is 
“truer than the facts.” 

He seeks out a cellar in South Brook- 
lyn: “the most forlorn and isolated 
hiding spot that he could find.” To 
this ‘‘wilderness” he retires, like the 
prophets of old, to save his soul. Only 
this wilderness is new—a wilderness 
of people: “Armenians, Italians, Span- 
iards, Irishmen, and Jews—in short, 
Americans.” For these are the lost peo- ~, 
ple of the new world, “the unkinged 
men.” And he identifies himself with 
these, ‘‘as a man who worked and who, 
like other men, was a part of life.” 
He knows and describes them in all 
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their desolation—the pitiful neighbors 
in his tenement, the truck drivers, the 
waiters, and finally the homeless wan- 
derers who have huddled together for 
warmth, in the stinking comfort sta- 
tions of the city’s actual underworld. 
And in these lost souls, he discovers 
“the promise of America.” 

This promise lies in the bitter inde- 
pendence of these “unkinged men.” 


Perhaps because they have been ‘“‘un-V 


kinged” from the old tradition, they 
—and George Webber—have been 
forced to rely upon themselves: “‘Go, 
seeker, throughout the land and you 
will find us burning in the night.” “In 
the clay-baked piedmont of the South,” 
a farm boy dreams of world’s-series 
fame. “In the East-Side Ghetto of Man- 
hattan, the Jew boy sees . . . the world 
distinction of an Einstein name.” 


So, then, to every man his chance—to 
every man the right to live, to work, to / 


be himself, to become whatever thing his 
manhood and his vision can combine to 
make him—this, seeker, is the promise of 
America. 


—But most men fail; and fame itself , 


is false, and success turns bitter in the 
mouth: ‘‘ ‘Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher; all is vanity’.” Replying to 
the fatalism of his friend, Fox Edwards, 
George Webber finally outlines his own 
“Credo.” And this Credo is essentially 
that which American dreamers have re- 


peated from the beginning—the belief 
of pioneers and of transcendentalists— 
the faith of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of the Emancipation 
Proclamation: 


There is no greater wisdom than the 


wisdom of Ecclesiastes [he admits}, no ac- 


ceptance finally so true as the stern fatalism 
of the rock. Man is born to live, to suffer, 


and to die, and what befalls him is a tragic 


lot. There is no denying this in the final end. 
But we must, dear Fox, deny it all along 
the way.... , 

You and the Preacher may be right for 
all eternity, but we Men-Alive, dear Fox, / 
are right for Now. And it is for Now, and 
for us the living, that we must speak. 


Therefore the ultimate evil—the 


“enemy” of Thomas Wolfe’s Ameri- \/ 


can idealist—is not defeat, nor tragedy, 
nor death itself; but the denial of de- 
mocracy and freedom. Eternal progress 
may be illusory, and the American 
dream of a perfect equality impossible; 
but the illusion is nevertheless “true” 
for ““Man-Alive” and the dream indis- 
pensable. Emerson had celebrated “the 
beneficent illusions of the Universe,” 
and Whitman had sung the “Eidolon” 
of democracy. At the beginning of his 


career, Wolfe had proclaimed his dis- / 


belief in all privilege and inequality. 
Now at the end he affirmed tri- 
umphantly the American ideal of free- 
dom and equality which he had grad- 
ually realized in all his life and writing. 


A Man From Kansas 
The Story of William Allen White 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
Translated by AGNES LEE HASKELL* 


HERE is in Chamfort a story 
I have always liked; it is of 
a woman who says to a man: 
“I love you because... .” “Ah! Ma- 
dame,” he interrupts, “if you know 
why, I am lost.” William Allen White 
was considered by all America as the 
first journalist of his time, and for this 
opinion there can be given several con- 
tributing reasons which we shall try 
to show, but there was also in the 
universal sympathy he inspired that in- 
definable part which brings forth true 
affection and admiration. 

I knew the man: he was delightful. 
The candid frankness of his look, the 
goodness of his countenance, his seri- 
ousness lighted with humor, all at- 
tracted and held friendship. It may be 
added that Mrs. White, or as their 
friends familiarly called her, Sallie 
White, had the same traits and the 
same charm, and as the wonderful har- 
mony of this household appeared from 
the first meeting one began to under- 
stand the magic influence of the Whites. 
Nevertheless it is a sort of wonder that 
the Editor of the Emporia Gazette, a 
local paper published in a town of thir- 
teen thousand, should become without 
leaving Emporia or the Gazette, the 
most influential Editor in America. 

Really the primary reason of the mir- 
acle is exactly that refusal to leave 
Emporia. “Happy that man who lives 
in the land of his fathers,” said the 
Latin poet. Happy that man who all 

*From the French version in La Victoire (January 5, 


1946), a review of A Man From Kansas, by David 
Hinshaw (Putnam). 


his life leans on the friends of his 
youth. Happy that man who has not 
to adapt himself to new peoples and 
can evaluate world events from their 
reflection on his own small world. 
William Allen White wrote his edi- 
torials for a small Kansas town, but 
thanks to it, because he knew it well, 
he penetrated the secret depths of the 
heart of America. On all questions he 
said what his Emporia friends had need 
to hear, and, as America is made up 
of little towns or the large cities of 
neighborhoods, he found that he had 
said what all America wanted to know. 

The second reason is that, like Eisen- 
hower, Will White was Kansas. East 
is East, West is West, but the Middle 
West is America. Isolationist ? What an 
antiquated idea! William Allen White 
was to become in 1940 the President 
of the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies! Not isolationist 
at all, but sensible, realistic, devoted to 
action more than to theory—such is 
Kansas, such also is Missouri. Those 
are pioneer, prairie states, still near 
enough to days of hardship, in which 
each had need of his neighbors, states 
where democracy is not a theory but a 
habit. William Allen White remained 
faithful all his life to his pioneer faith 
in the native goodness of his neigh- 
bors. Not that he did not know the 
faults, but he thought, like Spinoza, 
that it is better to speak to man of 
his freedom rather than of his enslave- 
ment. He sought in all their best, 
therefore he loved them and was loved 
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by them. 

In White’s eyes, Kansas was a sort 

of prophesy: 
Kansas is a state of the union, but it is 
also a state of mind . . . the barometer of 
the nation, . . . When anything is going 
to happen in the country, it happens first 
in Kansas. . . . Kansas is a spiritual tuning 
fork. Upon it the events of contemporary 
history fall and Kansas gives key to the 
tune that runs through the world. . . . Kansas 
probably does not lead; Kansas originates 
only deeds. Kansas acts after the spirit of 
the country has sought long and become 
restive because no action has culminated 
from the multitude of counsel. 

Nothing more simple than the life 
of William Allen White. He was born 
in 1868, son of an odd Doctor, “Old 
Doc White,” who, besides taking care 
of his sick, kept a hotel that he had 
built himself, and took part in the coun- 
ty’s affairs. At seventeen years, the 
son, having finished school, was look- 
ing for a job. He wrote to three men: 
a grocer, a dry goods merchant and 
an editor. Only the editor replied and 
Will White became a newspaper man! 
A short time later he went to the Kan- 
sas City Star, the important paper of 
the region and one of the great papers 
of the world. He stayed there three 
years, found there his calling and found 
also a wife, Sallie Lindsay. 

To be more exact, Sallie Lindsay 
chose William White as husband. She 
liked his articles, his poems. She wanted 
to see him. From the first meeting he 
decided to marry her. “She said,” he 
recalled later, “that I had no part in 
the decision. She said that right away 
she knew that this Kansas good-natured 
young man was the stuff of which good 
husbands are made. She said that she 
shook the tree, spread out her apron, 
and I fell into it. After all she was 
there; she ought to know. I thought 
I had courted her, but probably I am 
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mistaken. At any rate, it was the most 
intelligent thing in my life.” After that 
he took no step, wrote no line, with- 
out consulting with his wife, and the 
major part of his important editorials 
were written with her. 

Soon after his marriage, he made a 
gtave decision, to quit the Kansas City 
Star and to buy the Gazette of his town, 
Emporia. No one could have expected, 
he least of all, that he would make 
Emporia a fountain head of newspaper- 
dom. The editorial which brought him 
fame appeared in 1896 during the elec- 
tion campaign with Bryan opposing 
McKinley. It was entitled ‘““What’s the 
Matter With Kansas?’’, was written in 
a fit of zealous emotion and was te- 
produced in all the papers in the United 
States. Millions of copies were dis- 
tributed by the Republican party; 
William Allen White became famous. 

Fortunes were offered him to come 
and work on New York newspapers. 
He had the good sense to refuse and 
remain faithful to the Gazette. Thence 
that renown for wisdom which makes 
of him the Franklin of our age. He 
wrote books, first class (historical, po- 
litical, biographical studies), but his 
daily editorial remained the chief in- 
terest of his life. He passionately loved 
the newspaper business and sought to 
conduct it as a good writer, which he 
naturally was. On the walls, he had 
placed “Rules” on style which were 
the Bible of his reporters. I read them 
the other day to Georges Duhamel who 
was delighted with them, for he at- 
taches the same importance as Mr. 
White to the perfection of copy. Here 
are some of them: 

Do not write: “At the present time” 
for now; “In the near future’ for soon; 
‘Make their home” for Jive; “Passed away” 


for died. . . . The word /ady does not go 
in the Gazette. . . . Same applies to gent. 
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In a general way, he required that 
his men be sparing of adjectives and 
adverbs, that they avoid clichés of 
phrases or attitudes, and especially that 
the supposition never be substituted for 
the fact. “Don’t guess, don’t imagine— 
verify. Don’t conjecture—find out. 
Whatever be your subject, answer 
the questions: Who? What? When? 
Where? Why? and How?” 

White had the highest idea of the 
duties of a journalist to the community 
which he serves. ‘The political editorial 
of a paper must combine three things 
—courage, intelligence and integrity.” 
He thought, on the other hand, that 
a paper had influence only when it re- 
flected the personality of a man. In a 
small town like Emporia, it is essential 
that every reader, in going through his 
paper, should hear the voice of the 
writer and see his smile. It is essential 
that his household gods, his family 
life, his friendships come to be part 
of the community’s life. 

Thus it was that William Allen 
White wrote his most beautiful story, 
a story which is, throughout America, 
in all the anthologies. He wrote it the 
next day after the death of his daugh- 
ter, Mary White, dead at seventeen 
years of a horseback accident. That 
morning, he said to his wife who, like 
himself, had not slept, “Dress, Sallie, 
we must now go to the paper and take 
care of Mary.” She answered, “I 
couldn’t, Will; I cannot.” “But you 
owe it, dear, we have always done 
everything together; I need you.” Ar- 
riving at the paper, he closed the door 
of his office, started to write, and 
handed the copy, page by page, to his 
wife. She said, “Yes, it is very good 
but don’t forget, Will, to say this—” 
... “You see, Sallie,” he said, ‘I had 
need of you.” The article ended thus: 
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Her burial was as she would have wished 
it; no flowers except a big bunch of red 
roses from her brother Bill’s Harvard class- 
men—how proud that would have made her! 
. . . A short prayer; Paul’s beautiful essay 
on love, thirteenth chapter of Corinthians 
I, the slow, poignant movement of Beetho- 
ven’s Moonlight Sonata which she loved 
so much and then the Lord’s Prayer by her 
friends in High School. That was all... . 
It would have made her smile to know that 
her friend, the “‘cop’’ Charley O’Brien, had 
been transferred from his usual corner to 
that of the church to direct her friends 
who came to bid her good-bye. . .. A rift 
in the clouds in a gray day threw a shaft 
of sunlight upon her coffin as her nervous, 
energetic little body sank to its last rest. 
But the soul of her, the glowing, gorgeous, 
fervent soul of her, surely was flaming in 
eager joy upon some other dawn. 


William Allen White died in Janu- 
ary, 1944, under a wintry sun. I had 
seen him some months before at the 
University of Kansas, tired, aging, but 
still charming and gay. His friend, 
Henry Haskell of the Kansas City Star, 
was present at that same dinner. It was 
he who, when White died, gave a 
beautiful funeral oration and recalled 
that White, first of all, had brought 
America to understand that the war 
was her war. All the great of the world, 
President Roosevelt, Anthony Eden, 
Lord Halifax had sent moving tele- 
grams. From East and West, by plane, 
by rail, friends flocked to Emporia. The 
service was exactly the same as for 
Mary White: from Corinthians I, 
Moonlight Sonata. After the burial, a 
little negro boy asked, ‘“‘“Why so many 
flowers?” A little white boy answered, 
“Because he was a very great man.” 
He was, indeed, a very great man who 
had understood that true greatness is 
made of the simplest materials: love of 
one’s country, love of one’s city, love 
of one’s family and one’s calling. 


Gulliver Was a Bad Biologist 


FLORENCE MoocG 


HEN Captain Lemuel Gulli- 

\) \) ver first published his account 
of his remarkable adventures 

in undiscovered Pacific lands, his con- 
temporaries appear to have responded 
with some skepticism. Their reluctance 
to believe in six-inch men, floating 
islands, and educated horses, is mir- 
rored in Gulliver’s over-protesting pre- 
face to the second edition of his now- 
famous Travels. Whether his insistence 
that from consorting with the Houyhn- 
hnms he had been able to remove from 
himself “that infernal habit of lying” 
common to Yahoos had any effect in 
his own time is doubtful; in any case 
the two centuries that have elapsed since 
then have seen the growth of a body 
of knowledge with which the improb- 
ability of the creatures of Gulliver- 
land may be translated into impossi- 
bility. Much of this knowledge has 
been the direct concern of biologists, 
those present day kindred of the ac- 
cursed academicians of Lagado; indeed, 
to a student of comparative biology 
Gulliver’s book may serve as an unpre- 
meditated textbook in which one may 
read between the lines of the niceness 
with which human beings, and in fact 
all living organisms, are tailored to the 
physical conditions of their existence. 
The most unlikely of Gulliver’s in- 
ventions, those sixty-footers of Brob- 
dingnag, are however to be explained 
away by a principle which, though pro- 
fusely illustrated by biological studies, 


1The outstanding authority on the interrelations of size 
and form is Sir D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, St. 
Andrew's University, whose monumental work On Growth 
and Form has exerted a profound influence on biological 


is not a product of modern biology at 
all, but was first developed by Galileo 
almost a hundred years before Gulli- 
ver's odyssey appeared. This principle, 
of similitude or dimensional analysis, 
which provides a technique for studying 
the effect of size change on the other 
properties of a system, seems to have 
been well known in the early eighteenth 
century, for even the Lilliputians were 
aware of it; it was the means they 
used in calculating that Gulliver 
equalled 1,728 Lilliputians. This con- 
clusion (which led them to gorge their 
mountainous guest with food, as we 
shall see presently) they arrived at by 
finding six-foot Gulliver to be twelve 
times as tall as a six-inch Lilliputian. 
According to the principle of similitude 
the weight of a system increases as the 
cube of its linear dimensions, so that 
Gulliver weighed as much as one Lilli- 
putian times 12° (12 X 12 X 12= 
1,728). The weight of a sixty-foot 
Brobdingnagian may be similarly calcu- 
lated as 10° times that of a six-foot 
man, let us say 180 pounds times 1,000, 
which is 180,000 pounds or 90 tons! 

No wonder Gulliver did not intro- 
duce this calculation, for no very acute 
insight into structural principles is 
needed to see that such a tremendous 
bulk could not be borne in a frame of 
human proportions. The upper limit of 
weight which a body built on the hu- 
man pattern will carry is perhaps no 
more than the 500 pounds reached by 
an occasional eight- or nine-foot rarity. 
thinking since the first edition appeared in 1917. J. B. S. 


Haldane and J. S. Huxley have both dealt popularly with 
implications of the size of organisms. 
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A greater bulk would necessitate a more 
massive design: since weight increases 
more rapidly than height or surface, 
the skeleton would need to become dis- 
proportionately ponderous, while the 
long bones of the legs would be short- 
ened relatively to prevent their bending 
under their great burden; the head 
would become comparatively small, for 
reasons we shall look into. later, but 
its larger absolute size would entail 
shortening and thickening of the neck; 
much of the increased weight would 
thus be taken up in the trunk, for the 
internal organs would have to undergo 
relative enlargement to provide ade- 
quate power to move the huge ma- 
chine. An examination of a few hoofed 
mammals will neatly illustrate this 
adaptation of form to mass. A gazelle 
of 150 pounds, for example, has a 
rather long neck on which is mounted 
a head large in relation to the slight 
body; the heavier head of a 1200- 
pound horse, though smaller in pro- 
portion to body size, requires a shorter 
and more powerful neck to support it, 
while the great head of a five-ton ele- 
phant, though not large in relation to 
the gargantuan body, is too heavy to 
afford the luxury of almost any notice- 
able neck. Similarly the slender legs 
of the gazelle may constitute two-thirds 
of the height at the shoulder, whereas 
the sturdy limbs of a plow-horse are 
only about half the height, and the 
pillar-like props of the elephant not 
much more than one-third. On digest- 
ing these comparisons the mind shrinks 
from picturing the broad-beamed cor- 
pulence of a Brobdingnagian! In fact 
we need no more than the zoo keepers’ 
rule that once around the fore-foot of 
an elephant is half the height of the 
body to make it clear that the delicacy 
of the feminine ankle must have been 
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a matter of slight concern in Brob- 
dingnag. 

But we need have no fear of ever 
finding such a neckless, short-legged 
monster peering into our sixth story 
windows, for no ninety-ton animal 
could ever walk on dry land. Certainly 
such bulk could not walk on the arched 
structure of the human foot, which is 
too ready to flatten under a little addi- 
tional strain in normal-sized people. 
Actually a flesh and bone foot ten times 
longer than an ordinary one and a 
thousand times heavier would have as 
much difficulty supporting even itself 
as would a covered bridge enlarged to 
span the Mississippi. Mount ninety tons 
on it and such a foot would require 
bones of steel bound by ligaments of 
wire cable (although Gulliver claimed 
that the giants’ flesh was stronger than 
ours only in its smell). The limiting 
strength of living tissues, especially 
muscle and connective tissues, is in fact 
the probable reason why Nature, in 
millions of years of experimentation, 
only once succeeded in designing a land 
animal, a long-extinct rhinoceros, even 
half as ponderous as a Brobdingnagian. 
The tremendous dinosaurs, in their vain 
attempt to make bones and muscles out- 
weigh brains, may have approached a 
Brobdingnagian weight; but they lived 
in swamps, sharing their burden with 
the buoyant water as the whale does 
today. 

If the Brobdingnagians were too big 
to exist, the mouse-sized Lilliputians 
were too small to be human. As long 
as the laws of physics and chemistry 
obtain, living cells, those tiny individual 
units of which larger organisms are 
built, cannot vary much in size, so that 
large animals must be built of more 
cells than small ones. In many organs 
cell number is not important, but the 
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brain is in this respect like a telephone 
system: a small private telephone sys- 
tem is of limited usefulness compared 
with one in which a great number of 
individual units, with their connecting 
wires and central switchboard equip- 
ment, make it possible for any person 
or institution to get in quick touch with 
any other. The cortex, which is the 
portion of the brain that receives sen- 
sory information and deals intelligently 
with it, has in the human being four- 
teen billion cells, and on the incon- 
ceivably numerous interconnections 
which keep this vast assemblage of 
units in touch with each other the adapt- 
ability and educability of the human 
depend. Were this tremendous number 
of cortical cells to be much reduced, 
the apparently inexhaustible capacity of 
good human minds for learning, re- 
membering, perceiving, thinking, would 
undoubtedly wither, and shrink perhaps 
to the low level of defectives in whom 
the brain is cramped by a “pin-head” 
skull, or by the abnormal presence of 
fluid in the cranium. Now if we allow 
a Lilliputian nerve cells as large as 
those of a mouse (which have about 
one-fourth the volume of human nerve 
cells), his tiny cranium could accommo- 
date something like thirty-five million 
cortical cells—a large number indeed, 
but only a fraction of what a chim- 
panzee has at his disposal. On such a 
small allotment of intellectual equip- 
ment the Lilliputians could never have 
devised their delightful court routine, 
that yielded nothing in intricacy or ab- 
surdity to the best that Augustan Eng- 
land had to offer. 

If the Lilliputians thus needed larger 
heads to live up to the reputation that 
Gulliver created for them, they would 
also have found the big heads useful 
as a place to keep their eyes. Anyone 
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who has ever quizzically scanned an 
elephant, trying to determine just where 
the enormous beast has its diminutive 
eye, must realize that eye size varies 
far less than body size. A small animal 
seems to have too much eye in com- 
parison to the expanse of its head, and 
this is because the limits of eye magni- 
tude are dictated by the physical prop- 
erties of light, which must enter 
through a pupil not too small, and 
must impinge on a sufficient number of 
“seeing’’ elements, the rod- and cone- 
shaped cells of the retina, of almost 
invariable size. The eye is thus in a 
sense a doorway which must admit a 
certain minimal amount of light but 
need not admit much more, just as an 
architectural doorway, whether of a cot- 
tage or a mansion, must be big enough 
to admit a man but need not be much 
bigger. Obviously the eye does not need 
to be proportioned to what it sees any 
more than a camera does; we see small 
objects by bringing them up close, broad 
vistas by surveying theia from a height. 
So if a Lilliputian’s head were to be 
proportioned like ours it would need 
to be rather large to hold serviceable 
eyes; this would allow space for an in- 
telligent brain, but a heftier body would 
then be needed to hold up the head. 
No wonder the smallest of human 
races, the African pigmies, stand four 
and a half feet high. Even the tiniest 
of human dwarfs, who never achieve 
quite correct physical proportions, are 
almost always more than two feet tall. 
As we shall see, there are still other 
reasons why a generous size is a pre- 
requisite to civilization. 


II 
But overlooking for the moment the 
matter of unaccountable intelligence in 
unreasonably small heads, let us take 
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note of another Lilliputian character 
that casts doubt on their creator’s ver- 
acity. The voices of the miniature peo- 
ple, we read, were shrill—a shrewd 
guess, but not shrewd enough, for had 
Gulliver considered the difference in 
pitch which a small difference in size 
makes among the members of the viol 
family, he might have been more cau- 
tious about assigning any audibility to 
the Lilliputian voice. Pitch, measured 
in pulses per second, varies inversely 
to the square of the linear dimensions, 
so that the voice of a six-inch human 
would vibrate 144 times faster than 
that of a six-footer; allowing our voices 
to center comfortably at 256 p. p. s. 
(middle C), the small voice would vi- 
brate at about 37,000 p. p. s.—more 


than seven octaves higher! This would 
not inconvenience a Lilliputian, whose 
ears would probably have a sensitivity 
proportioned to his voice, but Gulli- 


ver’s ears must have been practically 
deaf to sound of more than 10,000 p. 
p. s. Even had the captain been a prod- 
igy of aural acuity he could not have 
heard a Lilliputian voice any more than 
we can hear the cries that bats seem 
to utter constantly as they fly, for to 
such sounds only the ears of their small 
confreres are attuned. 

With Brobdingnagians the case is 
no better, for their voices must have 
been at the lower limits of possibility 
—averaging perhaps three p. p. s. At 
such a rate the vibrations, though they 
might be “heard,” would not merge 
into a continuous sound but would 
rather seem like the sad undulations of 
a phonograph record dragging to a 
stop. Now and then a Brobdingnagian 
soprano or piccolo player might have 
produced some notes that Gulliver 
could hear normally, but the sensation 
could hardly have been pleasant, for 
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the lowest (as well as the highest) 
tones to which our ears are sensitive 
can be heard only when they are so 
loud that they can also be felt. Thus 
Gulliver was doubly wrong in claiming 
that he improved the giants’ music by 
retreating from its loudness; most of 
it would not have sounded like music 
at all, and those few notes that might 
have had the earmarks of music would 
have become inaudible as soon as they 
became painless. 


Ill 


The apparently modest appetite of 
the Lilliputians is another reason why 
we may doubt their existence. Small 
warm-blooded animals must take in 
more calories per unit of body weight 
than large ones, for the rate of living 
varies with size; small lungs breathe 
faster, small hearts beat faster, small 
bodies consume oxygen and turn out 
waste products faster. So a six-inch 
man might be expected to have about 
the same food requirements as a mouse, 
that is, approximately eight times as 
many calories per ounce of body weight 
as a full-scale man needs. Gulliver 
missed on two counts here; he failed 
to realize that the creatures of his in- 
ventions would have spent the larger 
part of their time stuffing themselves 
with food, and by the same token he 
did not see that by allowing him 1728 
times their dietary they were giving 
him as much food in a day as he could 
conveniently eat in a week. 

Had Gulliver known anything of dif- 
ferential metabolism indeed, his con- 
cept of a Lilliputian humanity must 
have been altered in every respect. For 
it is not difficult to see that an animal 
that has to provide itself with the 
equivalent of twenty-four of our meals 
a day would not have time enough left 
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over for developing the nicer aspects 
of civilization. Worse than that, the 
very duration of life is related to size; 
an elephant may see two centuries pass, 
but fast-burning voracious little mam- 
mals run through their lives in a space 
of time too brief to allow for the sort 
of education on which civilized society 
depends. A life span of two years may 
be well enough for mice, but no mouse 
will ever win a college degree. 

As a matter of fact, the author of 
the Houyhnhnm hoax could have had 
no adequate appreciation of the phys- 
ical characteristics from which uman 
life has sprung. For after all, what is 
a man? From the evolutionary point of 
view man is in essence a tall anthropoid 
whose big head accommodates a size- 
able brain and is provided with for- 
ward-looking eyes that can be used 
stereoscopically; he stands easily erect 
on flat supple feet and carries at the 
end of his long free-swinging arms a 
pair of instruments so beautifully de- 
signed, so perfectly adapted to uses 
without number, that even the products 
of his clever brain have never equalled 
them. (Gulliver, who professed to be 
a surgeon, should have known that 
hands are the best of surgical instru- 
ments!) Our remotest ape-like ances- 
tors may not have been much more 
attractive than the Yahoos of Houyhn- 
hnmland, but they were able to take 
the road to civilization because they 
were physically equipped for the jour- 
ney. Nor did their equipment include 
manual dexterity or conceptual thought, 
for these were goals along the road. 
Primitive man could enlarge the use 
of his brain partly because his hands, 
shaped by the tree-living habit of his 
forebears and freed by the erect posture 
derived from the same habit, could 
pick up and handle what his excellent 
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eyes, another product of arboreal life, 
wished to examine; to this day the ten- 
dency to touch what we see is almost 
instinctive in most of us. Eyes and hands 
thus produced material on which the 
brain could work; the ideas that began 
to come in their turn provided work 
for the hands and eyes; the rock that 
was used as a weapon would be shaped 
into a blade and then mounted on a 
shaft; the thick-growing boughs that 
provided shelter would be used to con- 
struct a hut; the skins that served for 
clothing would be fashioned with bone 
needles and gut threads. On innumer- 
able such cycles of action and thought 
and action civilization rolled slowly on 
toward superfortresses and _prefabri- 
cated houses and the garment workers’ 
union. 

If the indispensability of our ape- 
like (or Yahoo-like) appointments in 
the development of civilization is not 
at once apparent, a suitable apprecia- 
tion of them can be readily derived 
from a critical examination of Gulli- 
ver’s educated horses. The low-browed 
construction of the horse we may over- 
look for the moment, except to remark 
that a head so weighted down with 
jaws can hardly indulge in the luxury 
of a big intellectual brain. No doubt 
every horse-lover will come forward at 
this point with remarkable—and often 
credible—accounts of the intelligence 
of the much admired animal. But none 
will try to defend Gulliver’s stories of 
horses cooking oats, grinding flints, and 
building houses; an unlettered stable 
boy would snort at the notion of a 
horse threading a needle—if the limbs 
could do the trick, both eyes would be 
looking the wrong way! For the horse, 
having neither offensive weapons nor 
the hands to make them with, must 
tend first of all to his own safety; his 
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eyes are placed to sweep a wide area 
for signs of danger, his limbs are de- 
signed to carry him swiftly away 
should danger materialize. To this end 
the limbs are so fixed that they swing 
freely in only one direction, and the 
body is so mounted on them that the 
horse, unlike certain small clawed quad- 
rupeds, cannot disengage his forefeet 
from their normal task even by sitting 
down. Nor is this any real disadvantage 
now, for the five fingers that might 
have led to the ability to grasp and 
manipulate objects were long since paid 
by the ancestors of the horse as the 
price of the stout single digit that 
makes such a superb running instru- 
ment. This exchange is typical of the 
law of compensation that Nature rig- 
idly enforces; only by refraining from 
specialization that might enable it to 
do anything perfectly has the flexible 
five-fingered human hand on its loose- 
jointed arm retained the ability to do 
everything after a fashion. A similar 
rule holds for the mind: Gulliver ad- 
mired the Houyhnhnms for their abso- 
lute honesty, yet a brain too simple to 
invent lies is not complicated enough 
to search for truth. 


IV 


This brief catalog by no means ex- 
hausts Gulliver's crimes against Nature. 
The alterations which increase or dimi- 
nution of body size would enforce on 
heart and lungs and liver and intestines 
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could be made the subject of a large 
treatise. As for larks so small they were 
provided with invisible feathers, eagles 
so big they could not possibly pack 
enough power to get themselves into 
the air, insects far beyond the size limits 
imposed by the simple respiratory 
mechanisms of their kind—the very 
blades of grass in Gulliver’s fantastic 
kingdoms cry out their impossibility. 
No biological principle is clearer than 
that every living thing, from man with 
his rapaciously expanding control over 
the environment to the patient, insensi- 
ble slime mold, lives in harmonious 
adjustment to the conditions of its life. 
Even slight physical changes may entail 
widespread consequences before a bal- 
ance is restored. Only Nature, with 
her laborious trial and error method, 
can successfully invent new organic 
forms. 

But after all we must not be too hard 
on Gulliver for failing to understand 
the biological conditions that made him 
a man—and a liar. His talents, like 
those of his friend and teacher, the 
unhappy dean of Saint Patrick’s, were 
in the psychological realm. The ety- 
mology of the name Houhynhnm, his 
master horse tells us, is ‘the perfec- 
tion of nature.” Gulliver may not have 
understood biology, but he did under- 
stand biologists, who after his time were 
to endow their own species with the 
somewhat wishful name, Homo sa- 
piens. 


A Wandering Student 
From the Unpublished Memoirs * 


Sir BERNARD PARES 


ADVENTURES IN SIBERIA 


OR all my interests and hopes 
k= politics, the two saddest years 

have been 1918 and 1938. In 
1918 all hope of liberalism in Russia 
had failed. As Russia was cut off from 
Europe, all my work to build up the 
study of Russia in England seemed 
bankrupt. British relations with Russia 
were bankrupt too. Sir George Bu- 
chanan, our Ambassador, had tele- 
gtaphed for my return, yet he was 
himself coming back to England. I was 
sent out, but only got as far as Stock- 
holm. Our wise minister in Sweden, 
Sir Esmé Howard, afterwards Am- 
bassador in Washington, kept me there 
till the rest of our Petrograd Embassy 
came through. We discussed the whole 
situation. We were all friends and re- 
solved to make our criticisms of the 
government policy to our chiefs when 
we got to England. 

My report was to Mr. Balfour, who 
had succeeded Grey as Foreign Secre- 
tary. He was always uniformly kind 
to me. “Don’t be afraid of coming to 
us,” he said, “we know you come here 
not to criticize but to help.” I put it 
to him that as we now had no ambassa- 
dor in Russia to coordinate our policy, 
representatives of our various depart- 
ments were taking all sorts of different 
courses and we were bound to lose any 
reputation for honesty. Mr. Balfour, 
keenly interested, set up a central Rus- 


*Continued from the winter number of the University 
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sian committee in London under Bu- 
chanan, but it never had any real 
authority. 

We had lost Russia, but we were still 
at war with Germany. I sent in a memo- 
randum to Sir George Macdonogh 
at the War Office on what would hap- 
pen if the Germans, now masters in 
Moscow, ever got control of the Trans- 
Siberian, which meant all of the re- 
sources of Siberia. My memo was 
approved by the Chief of Staff, Sir 
Harry Wilson, and was sent on to 
President Wilson at Washington. 

We had asked Admiral Kolchak, who 
had offered us his sword, to try to set 
up a new Eastern Front. Old friends 
of mine, Generals Knox and Blair, had 
been sent out with a mission to help 
him. I joined them in January, 1919, 
with a curious commission, neither 
diplomatic nor military, which left me 
the greatest latitude. I was to give ad- 
dresses in Russian to farmer audiences 
right through Siberia. I may say that 
my chief object was to explain to the 
Russians what responsibilities we were 
not prepared to take on ourselves in 
their internal dissentions. 

It was a strange adventure. I was 
my own agent and carried my own 
posters, printed in Vladivostok, an- 
nouncing: “Lectures of B. I. Pares, Pro- 
fessor of London University.”” In each 
place I took the local theatre without 
payment, and asked the mayor or some 
other authority to collect representatives 
of all political views, from right to 
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left—a most satisfactory way of scoop- 
ing up all local information, for of 
course I was able to get them to de- 
bate in front of me. I gave three lec- 
tures. The first was on “The Allies’ 
Debt to Russia” and was founded on 
my experiences on the Russian Front 
in the Great War. The second—rather 
inconsequently as it might seem—was 
a history of the British Labor Party. 
Far the ablest politician I met in Si- 
beria was General Gondatti, formerly 
the Tsar’s Governor General of the 
Amur and now out of office. He said 
to me after the second lecture, “Now 
I know everything you are going to 
say in your last,” which was a frank 
discussion of all the Russian disagree- 
ments against the background of British 
public opinion. In Harbin, a center of 
the most old-fashioned conservatives, 
as I was coming out from my lecture 
a lady just in front of me said, “I 
loathe all the allies,” and I could hardly 
help saying to her, “You know, I quite 
agree with you.” The whole fantastic 
enterprise was a huge impertinence. 

I had been given what was called a 
half-carriage on the railway, with a 
Union Jack on it, and could hitch on 
without ticket to any train. All my food 
I got from the American store in Vladi- 
vostok, including a good part of the 
quince jam they had not disposed of. 
For batman and bodyguard I had a 
fine Czech soldier, Jan Bubnik. An 
Englishman would have been only an 
embarrassment, and in the general 
break-down of character I could not 
have depended on a Russian. We dis- 
missed in succession five Russian con- 
ductors for the most various but con- 
vincing reasons. We barricaded my end 
of the carriage. At the other end Jan 
had both his revolver and mine, which 


I never learned to shoot. We made a 
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rule that we should never both be out 
of the carriage together: if we had we 
should have found it completely 
pillaged and gutted, windows broken 
and cushions torn out. With these pre- 
cautions we lost nothing whatever un- 
til poor Jan, who knew no English, 
finished our journey in advance of me 
at King’s Cross Station in London and 
was not able to save my fur coat from 
an English thief! 

All along the Trans-Siberian there 
were robber bands which often attacked 
the trains. We agreed that if raided 
by more than four men we would sur- 
render. At times we would see a 
wrecked train lying beside the line. The 
Czechs were by far the most efficient 
of all the very various foreign forces 
then in Siberia, and at every station 
Jan found all that we wanted. As to 
the rest, they were not fighting and 
were easily demoralized. Each intrud- 
ing nation was responsible for a dif- 
ferent section of the line—and all were 
suspicious of each other. The Japs 
dominated the Far East; the Czechs, 
Irkutsk, where the Russian governor 
was a workman; the Italians, in utterly 
inadequate winter clothing, were in 
Krasnoyarsk; the French and British, 
with Poles, Serbs and others, were 
nearer the Front; the Americans were 
mostly engaged in relief work and un- 
der a very capable chief controlled the 
railway. An old friend from the Great 
War, commanding the Russian troops 
in Irkutsk, said to me: “Now I don’t 
say this because you are English, but 
because we know each other. Your peo- 
ple are the only gentlemen here: you 
can tell it by the way they walk down 
the street; and if you knew what the 
rest were like, you'd be sorry for us.” 
Even the Czechs suffered in Russian 
opinion, apparently for doing too much. 
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In this way we trekked slowly right 
through Asia and at last arrived at 
Omsk, the capital of Kolchak, whom I 
knew and liked. I had not wanted to 
approach him till I had some idea of 
the country which he was handling. 
But Kolchak never really controlled 
Siberia; his ill-organized forces were 
like a foreign element in it. Far the 
soundest thing in Siberia was the Co- 
Operative movement, on typically Eng- 
lish lines, which took no part in the 
civil war and was harassed by both 
conflicting sides alike. ‘““We shall do 
nothing,” they said to me, “which can 
break us off from our brother Cooper- 
ators in Soviet Russia.” This I regarded 
as the finest guarantee one could have 
at this time of troubles for the future 
unity of Russian territory. 

I reported to Kolchak the shooting 
of hostages by one of his generals, and 
he removed the offender from his post. 
But the great war was now over, and 
the big allied armies had gone home. 
We had no more need of an Eastern 
Front, and gradually those whom we 
had asked to set it up were left in the 
lurch by us, one after another. British 
units had orders to avoid fighting, and 
to their utter mortification had often 
to give the first signal of retreat. This 
reacted at once on the Russians and 
every inefficiency on their side reacted 
on us. I went up to Kolchak’s front, 
but it was quite fluid. His last com- 
mander in chief, General Dieterichs, 
very able but appointed far too late, 
had only a single aide-de-camp. As he 
told me, he needed no more, for his 
command had practically sunk to the 
dimensions of a single regiment. 

While I was in Ekaterinburg, now 
Sverdlovsk, I several times passed the 
house in which the Tsar and his family 
had been massacred. One morning 
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when I woke up, I found that the house 
in which I was sleeping had been 
abandoned by the owners and that I 
was alone. I was giving three lectures 
here and the last was still due. Jan 
came rushing in from the station and 
started shoveling all my things into my 
army sack, but I took him around to 
our British headquarters and we learned 
that the Bolsheviks were still about 
thirty miles off. I gave my lecture and 
we left by one of the last trains. Kol- 
chak’s officers had been going off by 
themselves with their families, appro- 
ptiating locomotives for the purpose. 
The workmen were all on strike but 
our good railway general, Archibald 
Jack, standing between two interpreters, 
took command and got everyone away. 
He had three trains especially for the 
railway workers, and himself went in 
the last. At the rate of about one mile 
an hour we toiled back to Omsk. 
The only question left was how to 
get home. I was already five-sixths 
around the world and I had had so 
much retreating in Russia that I greatly 
disliked the idea of going back the 
same way. One of my friends of earlier 
days, Stephen Vostrotin, a Siberian 
business man and member of the Duma, 
had organized in these strange con- 
ditions a trade exchange with England. 
The first to sail from Europe to these 
remote parts was an English sea cap- 
tain, Wiggins, who had suddenly, much 
to the surprise of the Russian authori- 
ties, appeared on his ship at the mouth 
of the huge Siberian river, Yenisey, 
which can be followed right up even 
into China. Vostrotin had spent his 
honeymoon on Wiggins’s last voyage. 
Since then Vostrotin had made the same 
journey with Nansen. That great ex- 
plorer reckoned that in seven years out 
of eight it was possible to come from 
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mid-Siberia all the way by water to 
England either by the Yenisey or by 
the Obi. Omsk was on the Irtysh, a 
great tributary of the Obi. At Omsk 
the Irtysh was already half a mile 
broad, though still 2,000 miles from 
the mouth of the Obi in the Arctic 
Ocean. There a ship of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was to meet our river 
expedition with machinery and other 
goods sorely needed in Siberia. By river 
we were to bring for exchange rich 
raw materials plentiful enough in Si- 
beria and badly needed in England. If 
I took this route, I so-to-speak stepped 
aside from the main line of the Bol- 
sheviks’ advance and might be able to 
skid around them to safety and home. 
Vostrotin arranged for the passage of 
myself and Jan. 

What decided me was a visit to the 
leaders of the expedition. In the gen- 
eral wreck of character which I had 
encountered everywhere in Siberia, the 
commander, Dmitry, seemed to me a 
man more likely than anyone else to 
arrive at the destination which he set 
himself. He was a middle-aged lieu- 
tenant of the naval reserve, trained in 
the vast river service of the Volga. A 
big comfortable looking man, singu- 
larly gentle but singularly strong, he 
commanded by the sincerity and firm- 
ness of his purpose. 

An army officer was to have com- 
manded our small squad of extremely 
dubious troops, but he fought shy of 
the job. At the last moment we were 
joined by a charming little naval sec- 
ond lieutenant, full of youth and 
adventure and hardly more than a boy. 
He wore some tennis shoes he had 
bought in Cairo. His name, to my sur- 
prise, was Henry York, but he had no 
English connections. “How did you 
come by that name?” I asked. “It was 
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a kind of muddle,” he said, and after 
a pause, “it was an utter muddle,” 
so I did not press my enquiries. I did 
not want Jan to be berthed with the 
Russian soldiers, and so entered him 
as my “sputnik” or fellow traveller. 

We had to wait for days before start- 
ing. We had been promised a large 
batch of war prisoners to handle our 
cargo. We had no real right to them: 
the Great War was over, and they 
ought to have been sent home. In the 
end Dmitry simply went up the river 
and fetched them. Before the start, a 
priest and a deacon came down to bless 
the vessel. The priest preached a quite 
appropriate little sermon. His subject 
was the story of how Jesus walked on 
the waters and later fed the four thou- 
sand. We were to walk the waters in 
order to feed Siberia with what she 
most needed—machinery. 

And so we set out down the great 
broad river and soon passed northward 
from the prairie zone into the illimit- 
able, uncharted forest that runs through 
half of Europe and nearly through Asia. 
Once we landed and walked into it, 
but we were warned that it was easy 
to get lost in it irretrievably. From 
the boat it looked like a vast park. 
I could not but be reminded of the 
stories of the old Varangers or Vik- 
ings who, like their descendent Nan- 
sen, were from the ninth century the 
first explorers of the great river system 
of Russia; for myself I feel certain 
that they penetrated into these Siberian 
waters. They were warriors and trad- 
ers. There was only one road, the river, 
and it was only there that they could 
meet with opposition, so they became 
warriors whenever they had to fight 
their way through. Only, I think, they 
must have been more efficiently armed 
for the conditions of their time than 
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we were. We had a Poole gun and 
two machine guns, which the priest 
had conscientiously blessed with the 
rest of the ship, but no one seemed 
to know how to fire them off. Once, 
when someone took a pot-shot at some 
passing wild ducks, the sentry in charge 
cut and ran for shelter. 

The goods we carried were also curi- 
ously the same. The Vikings’ list in- 
cluded furs, honey, wax, and slaves. 
We had the furs, Siberia was a land 
of milk and honey, butter was a prin- 
ciple part of our cargo, and there were 
the slaves too—the war prisoners to 
whom we had no right. In the old 
days the slaves carried the goods to 
market; with us they were to do all 
the loading. They lived on barges. We 
had four river tugs headed by Dmitry’s 
little flagship, the Volga. Each tug 
hauled three barges, so that we formed 
quite an impressive convoy. Our fuel 
was timber, stacked for us at various 
points along the river, which we some- 
how seemed usually to reach at night. 
Then the gangway next to my deck- 
cabin would be let down, and the war 
prisoners would come aboard with the 
timber. When the gangway was taken 
up again, I could feel that nothing more 
was likely to happen that night. 

At Tobolsk the pilots had disap- 
peared, but Dmitry went with a cab 
and brought some more. Henry York 
kept firm discipline among his little 
platoon. At one time the war prisoners 
quietly discussed with us whether they 
might not seize the ship: but, they 
added, they had no one who would 
know how to sail it. We had borrowed 
two cooks from them for the Volga. 
Both curiously enough were soccer in- 
ternationals. One of them, Kaufmann, 
approached me with great respect to 
ask if I would get him a passage to 
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England. I was rather glad to have a 
leg in that camp, but I wondered how 
long Kaufmann might need my help 
and when I might need his. 

One day, when we had reached the 
river mouth, Kaufmann woke me up 
with the news that the English ship had 
indeed arrived. I asked them to take me 
home. “Certainly,” said the English 
manager, “but I must warn you that 
our ship is not quite safe!’ The al- 
ternative would have been an Arctic 
winter and certain capture. Kaufmann 
and his friend were also provided for. 
When we rounded the peninsula of 
Ya Mal we were told we were only 
about 1,000 miles from the North Pole. 
Our journey was a pioneer enterprise 
in those waters which have since been 
explored with such success and profit 
by the Soviets. 

One route from mid-Siberia to Eng- 
land by water was not so crooked as 
it would appear on the ordinary mis- 
leading Mercator maps. We followed 
longitude 72° East as far as the Arctic 
Ocean. After that we were simply kick- 
ing over the longitudes at short notice 
for the rest of the way. On the global 
map our way was much straighter. 
Quite soon, passing north of Archangel, 
we saw the North Cape in Norway 
and then slid down the Norwegian 
coast where the rocky mountains are 
at their highest. After Siberia and civil 
war, this homely, peaceful country was 
a wonderful détente. The ship’s mando- 
lin band was playing the last favorite 
air of my dead sister: “Till We Meet 
Again.” At Troms6 I transferred to a 
Monitor, the kind of vessel that mounts 
rivers carrying guns. It is like a soup 
plate—no depth, and practically unsink- 
able, but also can’t steer. At Aalesund 
our small crew landed to see a comic 
show. At the end Lieutenant Babing- 
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ton, in the name of the British Navy, 
handed the comic man a large cauli- 
flower, assuring him that our George 
Roby always expected this particular 
kind of tribute. There I boarded a 
Norwegian Coaster. Unfortunately the 
ship’s cat of the Monitor, which had 
sat proudly in the bows going up the 
Dvina, followed me and was later 
. washed overboard into the North Sea. 
At Bergen I had completed my jour- 
ney around the world. 

Lloyd George had told me always 
to come and report to him whenever 
I returned from Russia. I called on his 
brilliant secretary, Philip Kerr, later 
Marquess of Lothian, and told him I 
was going to be critical of our policy. 
“Tll put it up to him,” he said, but 
Lloyd George kept delaying and was 
evidently not anxious to see me. At 
this point I had to go to King George 
V to be knighted. “I know your view,” 
he said, ‘‘and I agree with it. Have 
you seen the Prime Minister?’ ‘‘No, 
Sir.” “Will you see the Prime Minis- 
ter?” “Yes, Sir.” This was just the 
kind of situation that delighted my 
dear old mentor in diplomacy, Lord 
Sanderson. We sat down and concocted 
a letter explaining that I had been 
commanded to seek an audience of the 
Prime Minister! A telegram came with 
“Prime Minister’ on the envelope in- 
viting me to lunch, but Lloyd George 
was not there. However, I was taken 
into his private room at the house of 
Commons to drink coffee with him. 
Winston Churchill, then War Minister, 
loomed at the back of the room. ‘““What 
am I to do? What am I to do?” said 
the homely Lloyd George, as he asked 
so many others. “I couldn’t say what 
the Prime Minister of England could 
do,” I replied, “but whatever it is, do 
tell them in advance and stick to it.” 
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“I know, I know,” said Lloyd George. 
Winston laughed. Continuity of policy 
was not the forte of LI. G. 


GETTING BACK TO RUSSIA 


Except in the early troubled years 
after my return from Siberia, when 
all trustworthy communications were 
broken, I had managed to keep the 
closest watch on the shifting policies 
and periods. Friends in Russia had told 
me that the Chronicle in our S/avonic 
Review was a faithful reflection of 
these changes. In February, 1930, came 
the “liquidation” of a million families 
of prosperous farmers. All their pos- 
sessions were confiscated. They were 
put into carts and bundled off to the 
timber camps. Their offense was thrift. 
This was the first time that events in 
Russia ever robbed me of sleep. It was 
now that I made my first serious at- 
tempt to get back; at least Trotsky and 
world revolution were, in the main, 
things of the past. My application was 
received with the greatest courtesy by 
Intourist in London and forwarded to 
Moscow. The form I had to fill up 
revealed all my past villainies! 

“What parts of Russia have you 
visited ?”” 

“More than forty provinces.” 

‘From what place did you leave the 
country ?”’ 

‘From Obi Bay in the Arctic Ocean.” 

“With what papers?” 

“Papers of the British Government.” 

Both the officials and I were smiling 
as I wrote all this down. I received a 
message with polite regrets that the 
visa had been refused. 

From 1933, the date of Hitler’s ac- 
cession to power in Germany, it was 
impossible not to see the plain and sen- 
sible outlines of Stalin’s statesmanship, 
designed to meet the new menace of 
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Hitler’s openly declared intention to in- 
vade and conquer Russia. The new 
trend of legislation was all the more 
striking because the immediately pre- 
ceding period, with the culmination of 
the pressure of the first five-year plan, 
was the roughest in all Stalin’s adminis- 
tration. The imminence of the new 
danger, not only from Germany but 
also from Japan, was first reflected 
significantly enough in a remission of 
arrears of taxation for the Russian 
population on the Far Eastern frontier 
(December 11, 1933), which was later 
extended to the whole country (Febru- 
arty 27, 1934). Rationing was abolished; 
the profit motive received substantial 
encouragement. The articles of associa- 
tion of the collective farms were called 
in and local initiative was much ex- 
tended (February 18, 1935). The fam- 


ily and later the past of Russia, were 


fully restored to honor. Discipline was 
fully re-established in the schools and, 
on the insistence of the government, 
propaganda was replaced by objective 
study. It was perfectly clear that Stalin, 
having now got his heavy plant and 
having reached a new stage of produc- 
tion of consumer’s goods, was seeking 
the full support of the peasantry for 
national defense. 

With this, it was equally clear, went 
a bid for the cooperation of the west- 
ern democracies against the common 
fascist menace. 1933 had been the year 
in which Russia successfully renewed 
relations with the United States; 1932 
and 1935 were marked first by a Pact 
of Non-aggression and then by an alli- 
ance with bourgeois France; 1934 by 
Russia’s entry into the League of Na- 
tions, now led by France and Britain. 
It was obvious which way the wind was 
blowing, both in home and in foreign 
policy. In 1935, knowing that our 
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Review reached official circles in 
Russia, I opened our April number with 
an article on “New Trends in Eastern 
Policies.’” The critical. sentence spoke 
of “the recklessness of conducting an 
internal warfare on the mass of the 
population between two foreign wars.” 
I have never met Stalin, and I judge 
him far less by what he says than by 
what he does, but I was perfectly cer- 
tain that I was here expressing his 
thought. 

This was the chance I was waiting 
for. As Director of the central school 
of Russian study in England, of course, 
I ought to go back as soon as they 
would have me; but now they them- 
selves needed our friendship and, as 
always in any European conflict, I 
wanted to see their country and mine 
on the same side. I could therefore go 
now on my own terms, keeping in full 
my independence and all my existing 
Russian friendships. . . . 


IVAN MAISKY 


I have the most sincere admiration 
for the way Ivan Maisky, Soviet Am- 
bassador, carried out his very difficult 
task of recovering the good-will of Eng- 
land, and I was throughout in the great- 
est sympathy with his task. He had 
against him all the antipathies aroused 
in us by the world revolutionary theory 
which, as he knew and recognized, I 
also shared. The difference, in my case, 
was that I recognized and shared his 
purpose from the start, and admired 
the understanding with which he 
worked for its success. In the period 
of appeasement in British policy, his 
position to a lesser man would have 
been intolerable. Russia was still in 
disgrace, accepted only on sufferance 
and expected to do nothing which 
would spoil the tempers of Hitler and 
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Mussolini. Yet Maisky throughout 
kept his cool head and suffered no loss 
in dignity. He very well knew during 
this period that if England, as a whole 
—the England not of the chanceries 
and the drawing rooms, but of the 
great cities and the streets—had been 
called upon to choose between Russia 
and Germany, it would have chosen 
Russia: Hitler himself did everything 
to make this inevitable; but Maisky, 
as he always recognized, was accred- 
ited not to the people of England but 
to its government. He stood his ground, 
bided his time, and in the end won 
out to the full by the sheer logic of 
events. 

Maisky had that outstanding intelli- 
gence which of itself senses at once 
the limits within which two men of 
different loyalties can work confidently 
together. I saw him frequently and, 
without ever being really ruffled, he 
allowed me to say to him the plainest 
things in the plainest words, provided 
they were always said in friendship for 
his country. At first, “country” was not 
often a word he used, for it had not 
been in fashion in the international 
period; later, it was “the Soviet Father- 
land,” but also “Russia.” 

Let me take some of our conversa- 
tions. I could tell him freely of talks 
which I had had with representative 
emigrants to illustrate that on some 
subjects their views were the same as 
his. I always thought it right to make 
quite plain my view that the treatment 
of religion in Russia was a fundamen- 
tal obstacle to British friendship. I 
think he must have known that through 
that period I was vice-chairman of the 
British committee of the Russian 
Church Aid Fund. Maisky, whether on 
this or on other subjects, never talked 


propaganda, but rather spoke like an 
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English fellow-disputant. I asked him 
once whether it was not evident that 
Jesus Christ was what in Soviet Russia 
was called a proletarian (not, as ab- 
surd Soviet posters pictured him, an 
agent of “capital”!). Maisky did not 
hesitate to admit this and carried the 
discussion onto ground upon which we 
could both agree, namely the extrava- 
gant misuse of religion as a weapon 
of the Tsar’s government. He told me 
how, when he was a schoolboy at Omsk, 
the Chaplain, a sleek careerist of the 
old type, obtained through the confes- 
sional the names of boys who talked 
politics, and gave them to the police, 
with the result that these boys were 
punished. ‘But surely,” I asked, ‘‘this 
was not religion, but a gross caricature. 
Could not the reality be distinguished 
from the perversion?” 

At the time when England was being 
flooded with news of the great purges 
and executions of 1936-1938, I told 
the Ambassador I felt they were doing 
a great deal to spoil his patient work 
for our friendship. He showed no an- 
noyance and legitimately countered with 
a reminder that in Russia there was 
no capital punishment for ordinary 
murder—this, by the way, dated from 
the Empress Elizabeth in the eighteenth 
century. Of course, I admitted this at 
once, but went on: “What surprises 
us is that you should keep it only for 
the people you disagree with.” I added: 
“The reason I regret anything that in- 
terferes with the friendship of our two 
countries is that I think the integrity 
of the territory of the Soviet Union is 
a matter of concern to the British Com- 
monwealth.” He replied at once in the 
simplest way: “And I think the integ- 
rity of the territory of the British Com- 
monwealth is a matter of concern to 
the Soviet Union.” He proceeded: “You 
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and we have got pretty well as much 
as we can manage, and they (the Axis) 
want to take something from each of 
us.” “Yes,” I said, “we are for the 
status quo.” “You weren't always for 
the status quo,” said Maisky smiling. 

Mr. Maisky always regarded me as 
a conservative. I did not complain 
though I keep rigorously out of par- 
ties; but weren’t our British liberals 
really also conservatives? I took refuge 
in the pretty Russian phrase, “‘the 
eternal conservatism of England,’ 
which, by the way, very much pleased 
Mr. Baldwin when I told him of 
it. 

In the later months of 1940, Hitler, 
like Napoleon, having failed in a di- 
rect invasion of England, was prepar- 
ing to realize his original object, the 
invasion of Russia, and was therefore 
moving steadily eastward. Every step 
on the map made that more clear. He 
was sweeping the little countries into 
his net under the name of “the New 
Order.” On November 13 Molotov 
came, by invitation, to talk with him 
in Berlin and evidently, I thought, he 
made the same demand on Russia. On 
her side, Russia would do everything 
to retain her independence. Molotov, 
apparently, stood on that and changed 
the subject to the Russo-German eco- 
nomic treaty, which had not worked 
satisfactorily for either side; Germany 
was hardly in a position to help Russia 
with machinery and Hitler was getting 
little oil from her. Apparently he 
wanted to bring his own people into 
~ “Russia and there do the work of pro- 
duction and transport for himself. The 
question was really whether Russia 
could be treated like Rumania or any 
other small power. 

I was extremely anxious about this 
question. Relying on Mr. Maisky’s un- 
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varied kindness in the past, I took my 
courage in both hands and asked to 
see him in the first days of June, 1941. 
Asking him to excuse my bluntness, 
I said, “I think there is a point to 
which Russia can’t retreat without los- 
ing her regime.” (I purposely empha- 
sized the regime). “I think,” I added, 
“that if you allow the Germans to come 
into Russia to do their production and 
transport on the spot, your regime is 
finished.” Mr. Maisky showed no an- 
noyance, nor did he evade the question: 
he simply looked straight down at the 
ground. I concluded that if the demand 
had been made, it had not yet received 
a final answer. 

On Friday, June 20, being more and 
more anxious on the subject, I asked to 
see him again. He was just starting out 
of town, but invited me to come. As I 
waited in the great lounge of the Soviet 
Embassy, a side door opened and some 
of the staff came out. “Eto bor’ba’ 
(‘that means fighting’), said one, evi- 
dently with no dissatisfaction. A minute 
or two later Maisky came out smiling 
and at his invitation I repeated my ques- 
tion. He took my arm and as we walked 
to the door, he said, ““You’ll see we're 
going to be masters in our own house.” 

A day and a half later, Hitler had 
invaded Russia. The day that began 
with his invasion ended with Mr. 
Churchill’s speech in the House of 
Commons, putting England in alliance 
with Russia. I told Maisky I thought 
he had done more than anyone else 
to bring about this alliance. He re- 
plied: “I don’t think diplomatists do 
very much. In my opinion a good diplo- 
matist is one who reduces the unfavor- 
able factors to 40% and makes a 100% 
of the good ones.” That, I think, is 
exactly what Maisky had done, and 
nothing gave me more satisfaction than 
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the real ovation he received on his next 
public appearance. 

Before I started for America in De- 
cember, 1942, I took his advice, as I 
took that of some English friends, as 
to what points I should particularly try 
to bring home to the American public. 
“I wish you could get it out of their 
heads,” he said, “that we want to make 
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a revolution there’; and then, some- 
what even to my own surprise, he 
added, “I think you can explain to 
them the question of religion in Rus- 
sia,’—a matter on which I had left 
my attitude in no doubt with him. But 
here again he was correct in forecast- 
ing the future. That obstacle too was 
soon to disappear. .. . 


The Cloth of Sleep 


AUGUST KATAU 


In sleep like death our dreams are caught, 
confusing with the fish of seas 

half of the things that men have thought 
beneath anachronistic trees. 


In Africa a monkey swings 

his sharpened form from limb to tree, 
while on the stage a woman sings 
an aria in an unknown key. 


Three voices speaking in a room, 

all panting from the lack of breath: 
these things are shaped as on a loom 
to weave the cloth of sleep like death. 


The Princely Man 


AUGUST KATAU 


He searches in the upper stories of his house 
and looks among the rubbish lying there, 
but finding only a decaying mouse, 

turns and quietly descends the stair. 


He wanders vaguely across his room and turning 
wanders foolishly back again: 

his mind thick with sodium yearning 

from being selfimprisoned in a pen. 


He looks with longing at the confining wire 
wondering if it would resist his tooth, 

but taking a rope he strangles the desire 
and fails to find the jungles of his youth. 


Two Poems by Milton Miller 


August Anniversary 
(JGN) 


I shall bring you peaceful days and hours 
Shall bring gardenias home and all the flowers 
You love to smell and talk about. 

And in late summer fields when mowers 

Have culled the last grass into lofts 

We'll find a quick retreat from showers 

And fall suddenly into serious talk 

And doubt that all our days could be 

An end unto themselves, as this one was. 


The Moors 


Uncrowded sombre places 

Flung there with a diffidence grown tired 
Of wood and lawn and husbandry. 

Far from the convalescent faces of the town 
The body taut and tuned 

I saw you there achieve 

Your freedom, watched 

Your being rise into your face 

Your step grow light and irrepressible; 
And barefoot on the sodden grasses 

Stoop for heather (ling you called it) or 
For ladyslippers and unbend 

Radiant with what you had or what 

You offered to my button-hole. 

You bathed your feet and said, 

“I feel like two.” 


Then tired and delighted on the grass 
We sat and watched the cattle lower at us 
Watched one another and could find 

No outlet for the mind’s overflow. 


Poems by John Ciardi 


Valentine for a Soldier’s Girl 


The lacey angels are everywhere on the wish. They are 
The wish. They haunt us from all the clocks. 

O silk and satin heart, up what gilt stair 

Shall jam-faced cherubs crowd down velvet walks, 

Or lean from cotton clouds to aim the arrows 

That interpierce us with our lost tomorrows? 

Their little darts, our hyphenating steels, 

Their gingham birds, our unreturning gull, 

Their ferned bouquet, our flowerless wings and wheels, 
Clash, and agree that you are beautiful. 


Jam-faced yet the urchin cherubs gun 

The throttles of the clouds, sight down the stars, 
Draw hearts on bombsights, and down silver stairs 
Play tag with diving angels of the sun. 

See how at dawn they waken to their bows, 

At noon they fly, by night the empty quiver 

Returns to tally what no huntsman knows— 

The game he winged, dropped, but could not recover. 


And still they wish us well, as I wish you 
Valentines on every moving clock, 

And gingerbread birds to sound the hours anew 
Between the unenlightened tick and tock 
Whose metal hiccough swallows angels down, 
And silly painted hearts, and the bright flown 
Entwining arrows, and the paper crown 

Pasted with stars around the gaudiest rhyme 
To wish you luck in every luckless time. 


Elegy for John Barrymore 


In tile and ether the afternoon surmised 

An item for the press. The evening closed 
On nurses’ starch, a last friend recognized 
Among the floral clutters, a gesture posed 

On the last awkward strength of memory— 
And the confirming caption on Column Three. 


Alas, poor Yorick, stage prop skull in hand, 
Eternity in medium type and memoirs, 

Jack Pretty, Jack the Dasher, Jack-o’-the-Land, 
Jack Tantrum, Jack-o’-Capers, Jack-o’-Boudoirs— 
In papier maché the fallen head 

Looks back across the loose earth of the bed: 


Where taxis of the midnight whistled back, 
Whirl on the avenues of lights and brass, 
The waiters guard the door, the diners rack 
Their oval gapes in aisles to watch him pass— 
Imperial Clown, he swaggers in on air 
Performing cartwheels up the marble stair. 


A hall! A hall! He mounts the blazing throne 
Of rumor and applause. Jack-Damn, Jack-Sly, 
Jack-Wag—he profiles carefully alone 

Ogling the solemn rustics gaudily. 

Or, mane erect, he roars, and towers come down 
Toppling in sticks and canvas on the town. 


Till, scene by scene, Horatio shall attend 

The canvas vault, the clever folding grave, 

The paper crown—and the imperfect end 
Whereby the King is dead beyond “God Save’— 
Jack-Loud, Mad-Jack, Jack-Jump, Jack-Trickster, 
Done now. Quiet. Quiet. Dead, Sir. 


Visibility Zero 


All day with mist across a languid wind 

The lights hung dressed in halos and a blur: 

Air that was solid on a hurtling wing 

Hangs sodden. And the parked planes wear like fur 
Their look of waiting in the liquid pause 

Of cloud descended. In a veil of gauze 

The three complete and only trees recite 

Their separate loss into the early night. 


Fixed to a guage that swears we cannot see, 

Our engines, blind as junk, await the light. 

Cards, dice, and spinning coins turn noisily 

Into the separate corners of the night. 

This was the day we saw our lives made safe. 

The day no engines burned, and no one gave 

A morning thought to chance, but late in bed 

Praised the white fog that nowhere touched the dead. 


Complete in pause, we woke into no need, 

Turned back to sleep, stayed dry, and wished for mail, 
Ate and addressed a holiday—a nod 

To cancelled schedules, half a thought to tell 

Our postponed fear that it was not our choice, 

And then, released, the barrack’s spinning voice 

In praise of hours whose instruments agree 

We need not waken and we need not see. 


Short History 


It doesn’t matter now about DeBosis, the flier 

Who took his spit-and-stick plane off over Rome once 

And dropped a snow of leaflets against the tin Caesar. 

He was singing when the fast fighters came up and got him, 
The dispatches said. I don’t know how they knew he was singing. 
I don’t know what he was singing. It doesn’t matter now: 

A crazy red committing suicide: he asked for it, didn’t he? 


It doesn’t matter about Juan something-or-other 

That one of the dispatches mentioned once. 

He used to slip out of Madrid on dark nights with his knapsack 
Carrying a mule’s weight of TNT. His specialty 

Was knocking off Franco’s trains. Later he backed out of Madrid 
Carrying eight slugs, the dispatch said, and singing like a fool. 

He was a good soldier, I think, but the dispatch didn’t say that. 
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It doesn’t matter now. He got a ninth slug at Barcelona later 
And that was all of it. A crazy foreigner. 


It really doesn’t matter about Francois either, or Stanislaus. 

They got no mentions in the dispatches so I have to invent them. 

Say one of them got choked off in a bomb cellar, 

Because he probably did. And say the other married a fairy princess 

Because I’m inventing them anyhow and I want to wish somebody good luck. 
It doesn’t really matter either way. Not now. Just crazy foreigners. 


No matter DeBosis, Juan whatever-his-name-was, Francois, Stanislaus. 

No matter Alvin Jones, Bud Cappucci, Slim Schmidt, Sammy Gross. 

No matter Varsity, and what your girl said, and the tenth row in the third 
balcony. 

And no matter FDR, ABC, USA—they all asked for it didn’t they? 


And it really doesn’t matter one bit to Sitting Bull on his nickel: 
He’s sure of his buffalo there, and what do you think he cares what the 
foreigners are doing? 


History of the Day Mussolini Died 


The corpse hung to the public air 
Its torn degraded meat. 

The day bled down the calendar 
In glutton flies and sticky heat. 
Atlantic at Atlantic's shore 
Performed its measured tide. 
Pacific moved by cause and cause 
Flowed on my naked hide. 

I swam ten yards toward Tinian 
And wallowed in the sun. 

I floated a pre-Cambrian 

Slow age from twelve to one. 
The slow cruise of the dark began 
Its bomb run toward the sea. 
From racks of space above Japan 
The sun plunged fierily. 

In time, a plate of beans began 
Its process toward my flesh. 

At seven, with thunder, there was rain. 
At nine, half sleep—and wish, 
Not yet arrived, but nearer 

The width of one more death, 
On a day that ended clearer 
Than the dawn it started with. 
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Poems by May Sarton 


In Memoriam 
“Veglio, penso, ardo, piange’—Petrarch 


Think, weep, love, O watch 

This casket that no keys unlatch 

And may your eyes once locked in her, 
Gently release their prisoner. 


Watch, love, weep, O think 

Till it is thought not pain you drink 
And thought can keep all pain apart 
From her dissolved and open heart. 


Love, watch, think, O weep 

For her no love nor watch could keep 
And may your tears be the release 

Of what keeps you not her from peace. 


Weep, think, watch, O love 

Her who lies here and cannot move 
And may your love rest lightly on 
Her quiet consummation. 


II 
Only the purest voices, 
The formal, the most disciplined, 
Those that spring fully-armed 
From the dark caverns of the mind 
Can stand beside her name, 
Bright crystal, not bright flame. 


And when the inward rivers rise 

And flood your outward-looking eyes, 

Wring the essential oils from pain: 

Go back to Mozart once again, 

Play Beethoven’s great Emperor, 

Play Monteverdi, Bach for her. 

Hear trumpet Milton and the flutes of Marvell: 


Triumph not grief is what they have to tell. 
The mastery that comes from discipline, 

The joy that springs from form 

Where fumbling and facility are sin— 

This was her element, her power, her charm: 
On luminous and stern foundations, 

Built her detached, creative meditations. 
Now fling the arches high and far from grief, 
The light-swung bridges of your work and days. 
Live now with knowledge, with compassion and with praise. 
Wherever spirit triumphs is her faith designed, 
“By this great light upon our mind.” 


III 
Now you blood-richness, brilliance of nerve, 
Spring of the spirit, O you all-human wonder, 
Break out of all the houses and unlock the doors! 
You who can burn to ash the body’s pain, 
Now burn grief too, now turn all grief to praise: 


The point of intersection of all time and space, 
Where the huge face of death meets the small human face, 
Where all is lost and all forever found, 
Where all is loosed and all is bound, 

Where all is stricken and all healed, 

Where all is opened and all sealed, 

Where all is unity, all separation, 

Pure metaphysics, pure sensation, 

Where all is holiest and all derision, 

Where all is darkness and where all is vision, 
Where love is nowhere and is everywhere, 
As light as ash, as light as blessed air, 
Weightless and without density, 

Pure element we cannot see, 

Gift to the living from the palm of dust— 
Fill us with your tremendous gust! 


Leap from the green gloom of the summer trees! 

Leap from the grasses and the glittering seas! 

O terrible, life-giving, marvelous shock, 

The source that jets up from the rigid rock, 

You, Praise, break from our hearts and change all grief 
Into the living rivers of belief! 


The Tortured 


Cried Innocence, ‘Mother, my thumbs, my thumbs! 
The pain will make me wild.” 

And Wisdom answered, “Your brother-man 

Is suffering, my child.” 


Screamed Innocence, “Mother, my eyes, my eyes! 
Someone is blinding me.” 

And Wisdom answered, “Those are your brother’s eyes; 
The blinded one is he.” 


Cried Innocence, ‘Mother, my heart, my heart! 

It bursts with agony.” 

And Wisdom answered, ‘That is your brother’s heart 
Breaking upon a tree.” 


Screamed Innocence, “Mother, I want to die; 

I cannot bear the pain.” 

And Wisdom answered, “They will not let him die. 
_ They bring him back again.” 


Cried Innocence, ‘Mother, I cannot bear 

It now. My flesh is wild.” 

And Wisdom answered, “His agony is endless 
For your sake, my child.” 


Then whispered Innocence, ‘‘Mother, forgive, 
Forgive my sin, forgive—’’ 

And Wisdom wept, “Now do you understand, Love, 
How you must live?” 


“O That I Were as Great as Is My Grief” 


Anguish is everywhere, 
Reaches the farthest islands, 
Invades the stratosphere. 


It is the secret agent 
Who slips behind all lines, 
Lives in a tank, a tent, 


Or at the bottom of the sea, 
Is the conclusive proof 
Of human solidarity, 


Is Russian, German, Czech, 
Polish or Philippine, 
Is Japanese or Greek. 
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Anguish is lord of all, possesses all, and is the dis-possessed. 
It is the secret agent who betrays us all and whom we have betrayed. 
Anguish is everywhere and nowhere, the not-to-be-denied but unconfessed. 
It is locked up in dream 
Like a well-padded cell 


Where no one hears it scream. 


For we must all deny 
This suffering power 
To keep our sovereignty; 


We cannot let it in 
And still be free to act, 
Or manage to go on 


With sleep, with work, with love, 
Climbing the single day: 
We cannot know and live. 


Every night, everywhere the battle with anguish is fought, 
Never won, always fought by the millions when each is alone 
In his bed, in his sleep, then anguish comes in, O swifter than thought! 


What Power that we do not know 
Could break the secret wall 
And let all anguish through? 


Unlock the padded cell 
And make the whole world ill 
And only anguish well, 


Till all are forced to see 
That we are prisoners 
And only anguish free— 


Anguish, the awful bomb 
That could explode the world 
And let the new life in? 


It is the secret weapon, manufactured by the million, cheap as blood— 
Who will betray it? That all nations have refused to publish? 
Who will let it destroy all that it must? Who loose the flood? 


But when one does and anguish is confessed, known, suffered equally by all, 
Will the whole world die? Will it be as a plague? Will it be the end of all? 
Or will man stand then, great as grief was, the pure builder, and his own best 


angel ? 
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Of Evening, Tone-Poems 


Scott GREER 


And We Shall Not Come Back Again 
We Never Shall Come Back Again 


While evening gently lays her hands on roofs 

in the patient benediction, whose peace we need not know, 
you laugh toward the light, a whirl of golden youth, 

and evening’s dusky petals fall as snow, 

silently as years, or as forgotten roses 

quietly lay their petals in forgotten rooms. 


Your child’s heart-face leans toward me, white and warm, 
and through the gathering shadows of the years 

you hold your slim life in your eager hands, 

white, across 'a mist of marble tables— 

And suddenly your face is quaint with tears, 

and hurt, and beautiful—I do not understand. 


Your eyes are strange and old. They are a well 

of deep night waters, shadowed and unknown; 

perhaps in a woman’s knowing to foretell 

with mute acceptance, the endless surging years— 

Your hands are small and cold, and piteous with sorrow. 


I hold them close and tell you of tomorrow, 

and the strange recurrent tomorrow coming after; 

for we are the young, and mornings brush our face— 
I laugh and hold tomorrow with my laughter! 


. . . from the open door the gentle weary laughter 
of the grey people moving, along the greying streets . . . 


Then sharply through the open door of evening 
a sudden wet small rain of spring caresses your cheeks, 
chilly but briefly. 
And suddenly you smile 
at the apple taste of wine, its yellow shadow. 
I warm your slim white hand in mine, and call you child, 
while music from a distant corridor 
drifts slowly through the settling dust, and sweet 
a taste of rain creeps in along the breeze— 


I do not remember what we said, or why. 
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II 
I do not remember the words, the words at all; 
it was enough you smiled with love in your eyes— 
enough that spring and singing laughed on your 
O marvellous and sufficient that you smiled. 


Gracefully untamed, full unafraid, 
more beautiful than the carefully fashioned art— 
your white throat fluttered with the fragile blood 
tunneling gracefully out of sight— 
away from the child’s sweet puzzled mind 
and into the snug home of your heart. 
Unconscious before such beauty, I was blind. 


A warm and innocent truce, within an ageless war, 
for a moment as a child who breathes the morning 
you smiled beyond the terrible lie of art. 

O fool, I did not cry for God to hear— 

How beautiful, how beautiful thou art: 


. . . 1 do not remember the words, the words at all. 
It was enough no words were needed then; 

the words that drift as leaves before the storm, 

and directionless as the pitiful loves of men. 


Ill 
And now as the winds come spiced again with spring 
and cold against my cheek the hand of rain, 
I turn like a fool to the gathering dusk, 
expecting no life— 
only the idiot children of my mind. 
You look from the gathering shadows, and would speak 
but your voice is lost in the sound of the curtain’s fall; 
and I, as evening follows into evening, 
remember the time and place, and that is all. 


And tonight, fighting deeper into the years 
murderous with evening, and the coming dark 
making the land of earth one motherland— 

I hold a childish picture, in a childish heart. 
Through all the steady smoke of burning years, 
I remember most the fluttering of your throat. 


And nothing is ever said for any reason; 

only a play of shadows in our heart. 

Nothing lasts but the idiot play of war. 

And above, the changing winds of the turning season 
as the aging earth moves on her stolid course, 

and beyond, the fading speech of stars. 
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For I Have Known the West Lands 


(Gunnison, Colorado: 1940) 


I go out through the hills at dusk, where red the autumn sun 
burns one bitter ember lost in the ashes of the day; 
dark the sombre hill-rock, and the ruined brush 
lies scrubbed, wind-torn. Gnarled and stark 
against the sky the psalm of twisted limbs 
Dying into the distance, 
And no flame burning. 
Once more, and slow, I go— 

go out through the hills at dusk, go far above 
the darkling mottled breastlands of the valley 
and the black sleeping torrents of the river grass. 
—Silently, now, I pass 
upwards and alone, along the darkening stone 
into the hills. 

And we shall lie in the night 
unknowing that lost day has ever lived 
bright with the wind of morning, breath of rain— 
And we shall never know, for the rich and heavy girth 
of afternoon, and sweet with swathing clover 
will lie through the ageless cold, a yard above us 
—the afternoon we laughed with all its promise 
will give us birth to dark and numb of night. 

And winds from the stone-burned hills 
rustle the mesquite, and the last slow freight 
mourns through the darkness—and so what faith we owned 
which was only a forgotten name, frightened 
and for only a little while, has died again, 
blown into the river of wind, the lanes of night. 


—And your words, like a sudden-lighted match 
from the midnights of the past 
warm your face before me—the precise and tapered hands 
to a quiet nook of flame-colored blossoming, and 
blown out too soon to ever light your eyes 
or even warm your hands. 

There is no moon. 
And it is only a small boy, in the end, 
wandering through twilight, driving the cows, 
scuffling the sand with his foot. 
While far through the dark, and away beyond 
the massive chiseled black of the railway trestle, 
plaintive and bitter, biting the wind, 
whirrs the quiet and deadly drone of mosquitos 
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—and the train wails, and a rock slips 
far on the slope of the canyon path above you 
and tosses down, immense and lost and lonely 
as the last word of men— 
and quiet, my child. 
Come now, my child, for it is the night. 


Storm Over Toledo 
(after El Greco) 


Storm harbingers, the nightclouds strum their mangled majesty 
where night moves out before us, and the hulking hills 
lay low stone barriers to the steel of winter dusk; 

and sun dies into the bleak and greying crater of the west 
but far through the darkness, I feel his silent presence 

on the long slope of earth—our brother small and still, 

beat by the hand of storm to the savage stone. 


Lost on the further curve of earth, the muffled guns 
rattle into the sea of storm; steel rides the mud 

as life walks red and giant—great water runs 

dark with ageless rains, and the crumpled child 

lies limp through the surge of storm and the dying sun. 


Dark winds race down the grain of night, their wet breath steeping 
all that was sweet and certain now to ruin; 

O hear through the darkness weeping, endless weeping, 

the wail of a broken world—see no renewing, 

no spring through the surge of death, but the storm pursuing 
pitilessly the child through the stolid night. 


Low shock of the thundering hills; the tree of lightning 
white hand of God, grows through the atoms, laying 
the long green cadaver of earth—O fierce ice blazing 
bright through the cavern of night its awful malice. 


And clear through the green eternity of lightning 

the armies beat to the walls of death, again 

their hands still small on the buckling stone, and rain 

piles thunderous waves on their waves into solid night; 

and every man a murderer, while kniving beneath these words 
atom dissolves into atom—in the song of the world no chord 
but the center of force, where mad the stormworld rages 

high as the hilt of the lightning, its terrible sword. 
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And strong and swift across the sea of night 
the miles wind into the distance, coiling themselves 
into the navel of time, and I hear you weeping 
there through the trampling storm—some faith yet keeping 
close in the feel of my arm—But here through the ages 
caught in the hand of the storm O I hear no words 
but our own lost child— 
and the swerve as the earth slips close 
to the perilous edge of her course, O the planet pursuing 
life through the storm-flames of death down the desolate coast. 


Seedtime 


RUTH SETTERBERG 


Now is the time for the breaking of souls, 
A season for plowing the green sod under, 
Cleaving of turf, 

And the rolling of cool, clean earth 

From a silvery share in the furrow. 


Now is the time for the sowing of seeds, 
The hour for rain 

(He said He would send it) 

Time for the breaking of soil 

And folding of green turf under, 

The turning of new life over. 


But where are the plowmen? 

Where are the plows? 

Call them from trenches, 

Call them from guns, 

Call them from blueprints, table, and chairs, 
Call them from Self. 


Sing them a song of seedtime and labor, 

Sing them a harvest, 

Sing them a wind-song 

That floats from the wavering tips of ripening world-wheat 
And rustles the delicate silk of corn in the furrow. 

Sing them of loaves that were broken, 

Sing them of feeding a lingering host from afar. 


The breaking of earth, the breaking of loaves, 
The breaking of walls in the soul . . . 

Now is the time; 

Sing to the nations! 
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Poems by Geoffrey Johnson 


Invitation 


Now the sweet-scented hay is mown, 

Hey derry down, hey derry down, 

And the young willows blow one way 

In tone with the river's dapple-play, 

Let us take life at its simple word, my dear, 
And its frank gift of love without a fear. 


Graciously favoured are we two, 

Sings matin blue, sings matin blue, 

And foolish not to take our cue 

Now that the light’s wide open palace, 

Swept clear of darkness and dewy-sprinkled, 
Is gay as if a million mirrors twinkled, 

And far too big for guile or malice 

The lord of life and love invites us, 
Implores us to wander through. 


Sleep 


Sleep, dear sleep, you dark and deep enchanter, 
Repeat your woodwind tunes, play on 

Down booths of orient colour rich or wan, 
Till every snake of towered crest, 

Of flickering tongue and lidless eye 

Which daytime harboured in my heart 

Wavers and falls and coils in rest. 


Pipe, dear sleep, you dark and deep enchanter, 
Till from the mind all shapes that haunt her 

In ghostly footsteps of the passer-by, 

And thought’s forever-maddening metronome 

Like water dripping in its cavern-home 

Are over-mossed to smooth oblivion; 

Yes, till pulse-flagging memories, and slow swirling 
Shadows of years, and even your gnat-thin skirling 
Are felt no more, you dark and deep enchanter. 
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A Tudor Beauty 


And so you had those hazel eyes 
Vivid and large that poets prize, 
Glinting with emerald lights at rapture-rise? 


Such vivid greenness overbrowned 
In eyes of eaglets when they sound 
The solar splendours of the blue profound? 


And so your face was oval quite, 
As pure as orris-root and white 
As Paphian silks or willow-pith in light? 


Just as desired, your brow was domed, 
A huge half-moon? no tresses roamed, 
But coiled in raven clouds and backward combed ? 


Perfect, as Fashion favoured then, 
Your moon-face drew the hearts of men, 
The silken tides of king and citizen? 


And through your wasp-waist and the wire 
You ached with laughter at the fire 
Of gorgeous male-moths in their pale desire? . . 


Pathetic eyes, pathetic brow 
Absurdly disproportioned—how 
Your beauty would be ugly, living now! 


Alas! what many-mirrored use, 
What Beauty-sleeps, what walks profuse, 
Lacings and loosenings went to make you spruce. 


For naught. Your portrait peels and rips. 
A yellow blotch is round your lips, 
And from your brow and cheeks the ivory chips. 


A double death indeed you die: 
The grave, and then your portrait nigh 
Where pilloried in the pitiless years you sigh, 


For each new-fangled Mode to aim 


And fling his insult. Seems the frame, 
Time’s torturing rack insufferably the same? 
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Is this your torture merely now 
That slimmest figure, narrowest brow, 
Clear lines of mouth which hardly love allow 


And which you laughed at, have once more 
In Time’s revengeful cycle-roar, 
Become the bodily charms that men adore? 


Pathetic brow, pathetic eyes, 
I feel your mournful dumb replies: 
“Yea, even Beauty like a fashion flies.” 


The Cowslip Field 


Death and disaster may come now: we have lived to-day, together, 
Lost in a cowslip field in the green and gold May weather: 

It was not a field, but the constellated floor of light— 

That limpid depth of green with galaxies pale or bright. 


Dear were the soft cream knuckles of blossoms nearly blown, 
And dear the sunny cleanness of their sisters fully grown; 
Beautiful all they were as children deaf and dumb, 

Who speak in look and gesture what language cannot plumb. 


The world we have trodden is the world beyond mortal speech, 
Where scent and colour utter what language fails to reach: 
An orange-winy essence and a cuckoo-haunted air 

Spoke in the worldless music the rapt immortals share. 


The cowslips understood us, as we who knew each other, 
Bowing to bloom and blade, their silent sister and brother; 
And the movements of a girl in the meadow-corner cows 
Shed phrases of that music from white, enchanted boughs. 


Death and disaster may come now: we have lived together to-day, 
And spoken the deeps of love in the rapt immortal way; 

Back to the world’s way now, with a laugh at Care-in-state, 

For here already full-sailed its image rides at the gate: 


Strutting in her trouble and a whalebone clicking of quills, 
Wrathfully the turkey clucks, arching out her frills; 

And the world’s flounce and flurry, too pitiable to scorn, 
Are such another trifle to be lightly, laughingly borne. 
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Out of Pity, Be Still 


HELEN S. SCALES 


To the enunciators of the modern scene, 

The pronouncers of doom, the prophets of despair 
Who with lean cheeks and mocking eyes indite 
The diatribic inventories 

I cry, Enough, 

And yet, No more, it is enough. 


No longer will suffice 
The impotent questions shouted in the dark 
Or the slow syllables of your collated hate. 
Enough has been said. 
The fake masterpiece has been revealed, 
Nothing concealed of the horror of isolation, 
The stumbling mind, the empty hand, 
The unspeakable filth of human apathy 
And self-congratulatory rectitude. 

It is the old story 
Of heroes slain by the merciless cockatrice truth. 
The liberal has shown his comrade an imposter, 


And the conservative has struck the guard from his good companion 
And both are weaponless upon the plain. 


The humiliation 
Of white rats in the maze 
Is a painful experience. 


Is there no help in us? 
No island of dream? And no reply? 


Go. Give us an answer. 

Bring us the three gray hairs from the old one’s head. 

If you have nothing to offer but chaos and questions, 
With no judge in the court, nor jury, nor defendent, 
Nor prosecutor, only the people sitting on the benches 
Waiting to hear a case not on the docket, 

Only the embarrassed witnesses in the corridor 

Forgetting in their confusion what they had come to tell, 
If you cannot furnish a judgment, my friend, 

Be still. 


The downward gyre 
Is obvious to the untutored eye 
Before the word is said. 
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You have spurned the plaster saints of our fathers 
And have toppled our golden idols. 

It is time to voice our demand 

That you undertake the search for the answer, 

The discerning compilation of 

The ponderous hagiology of the new masters, 

And leave us not forsaken in the steel land. 

If you cannot tell what to do to rescue the ship 

Out of pity, be still, while we await the crash and the splintering fragments 
And the wild blue flames from which may yet arise 
The phoenix you believed in as a child. 


Visit to a Death-Factory 


A. T. BRINK 


The chromium doors close noiselessly behind 
And kill the bright blue day. 

This entrance room, alight from sources blind, 
Is not of Earth. Below the Earth perhaps 

Or part of Mars, but not of usual Earth. 

A scientific silence foul and flawed 

Drips everywhere. By deadening device 

A curse becomes a whisper, and a song 
Unthinkable. The robot at a desk 

Buys our identities with numbered badges, 
These our hope against oblivion. 


Anonymously now, her wings sewed on 
Her sleeve, a fallen angel leads us forth; 
There is no sun except by Franklin’s grace 
Or Edison’s, no air but Westinghouse; 
And everywhere the poisoned silence. 


We're granted now a glimpse of flying death 
For countless people in some far far land— 
Upsurging through the sudden opened doors— 
Cacophonies of hammers, welders, steel 

And canvas, flames, and pungent breaths of paint. 
The doors close and the silence drips again; 
Our business over, our behaviour good, 

We give our badges to the robot now, 

Redeem our bodies, walk into the day. 
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Mike Busik 


IRVIN STOCK 


O, sometimes you can’t tell. 
N Take a certain Mike Busik I 
got to know during my train- 


ing in Texas. All I need to tell you 
happened during one Sunday, our sec- 
ond day on the post. Some of the boys 
were old friends, but Busik, Travers, 
who had the bunk next to his, Jones 
and a few others were new to the bar- 
rack, and spent the morning getting 
acquainted. I lay in bed all day with 
a headache, kept awake by the usual 
barrack noise, and so saw just about 
the whole little development. 

Busik had the bed opposite mine. 
He was a big ugly young fellow, with 
a square close-cropped head and thick 
short neck. He looked tough. Yet most 
of the morning he lay back on his bed, 
silent—not self-absorbed, but glancing 
around the room, one eyebrow twitch- 
ing. At last, calling first to one, then 
to another of those who passed his 
bunk, he’d got someone to talk to, and 
his loud hoarse defiant voice began to 
sound through the barrack. 

“T seen ’em all, Bo! The ones in 
Scranton got ’em all beat. I had one 
little girl—” 

He went on to explain. A few more 
fellows paused at his bunk. In spite 
of his blaring voice, he kept grinning 
and his eyes kept darting around him. 

One fellow disagreed with something 
he said. 

“Ya think I’m lyin’? Ya think I’m 
lyin’ ?”’ he shouted suddenly, reddening. 

“No, but I lived in Scranton all my 
life, and that sounds to me like—!” 


“Then shut your mouth!” Busik 
shouted. 

The other looked at him. 

“Why blow your top?” 

“I don’t like nobody to call me a 
liar!” 

On the next bed lay Travers, a long 
thin boy, blond and goodlooking in a 
pale girlish way. He looked very young, 
must have been about nineteen. In the 
eleven or twelve hours he’d been with 
us, he hadn’t spoken more than two 
words to anyone. He was reading a 
book now as though alone. Occasion- 
ally his lips moved. He did not raise 
his eyes until someone from upstairs— 
a short stocky fellow I’d never seen 
before—paused at his bed and said 
quietly, “How is it?” 

“Huh?” he said, surprised. 

"Death in V enice—how is it?” 

“Oh—pretty good,” he said, clearing 
his throat. He waited for the other to 
leave. 

“Only pretty good?” 

“Have you read it?” Travers asked 
then in a different tone, half sitting up. 

“A couple of times.” 

“Oh—I—.” He sat up, blushing. 
“It’s much better than pretty good!” 
He looked up at him. I'll bet his heart 
had begun to speed. “What's the book 
in your hand?” 

“Ellen Rogers—Farrell.” 

“Yes, I know! The reviewers were 
all wrong about that. It’s swell, don’t 
you think so?” He hesitated. “Or 
haven’t you read it yet?” he said with 
a little laugh. 


MIKE BUSIK 


“Gwan, y’old bald-headed —!” came 
from a corner of the barrack. 

“Why you squirt,” a bass voice 
answered. “I'll be a better man when 
I been dead a year than you are now!” 

The stranger sat down and the two 
began to talk. I tried to listen, but the 
noise rose around them and I could 
hear only in snatches. Still I could see 
how it went. The short fellow was a 
lot older. Travers made him smile 
faintly at first but soon he too was 
kindled. Perhaps you know what it was 
like, how no point was finished, how 
they nodded jerkily and interrupted, 
how the talk leaped from book to book, 
subject to subject. 

Near the door a world series was 
under discussion. 

“The Giants won that game!” 

“They —!” 

“Ah say they won it.” 

Somewhere dice scampered at regular 
intervals along the floor. A cowboy love 
song poured at full volume from a 
radio, but no one listened. Outside the 
Texas wind whirred against the bar- 
rack. 

The newcomer had grown still and 
was listening to Travers. He smiled 
no longer. What could the boy have 
been talking about? His face was 
flushed. He kept hesitating. But the 
words poured out and his eyes burned. 

And strangest of all, Busik was lis- 
tening too. He’d been lying there alone 
and quiet for some time now. He lay 
on his side and his eyes were fixed on 
Travers’ heated delicate face. He was 
listening to every word. Once Travers 
paused and turning his head, happened 
to glance over at Busik. Busik looked 
instantly away, his arm jerking into a 
new position. But the boy had not even 
seen him. Turning back to his com- 
panion, he went on talking. 
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“See you tonight, Travers,” said the 
other at last, rising, “I’m glad to have 
met you.” 

“Same here!” 

Travers lay back and picked up his 
book. But he did not begin at once to 
read. Excited, he stared over it at the 
ceiling. Busik sat up. Still looking at 
the boy, he rose slowly to his feet and 
turned to go. At that moment Travers 
rose on the same side and bumped into 
the big fellow. Busik thrust him 
roughly back. 

“Watch where the hell you're goin’!”’ 
he said in his hoarse voice, walking 
away. 

It was quiet for a while after that 
and I dozed off. I had a long nap. But 
sometime about the middle of it, a 
shout woke me for a moment. I opened 
my eyes and saw that the barrack was 
a lot emptier and darker and that Busik 
and Jones were standing near my bed. 
Jones was short, thin and red-headed. 
He had spent the morning trying to 
ingratiate himself with the older men 
in the barrack, but had somehow got 
nowhere. Now it appeared that Busik 
had just blared something that was sup- 
posed to be funny, for Jones was laugh- 
ing boisterously. Yet the big fellow was 
not looking at him, but over at Travers’ 
bunk. The boy’s eyes did not leave his 
book. And that did something to Busik. 

“You got some dough, Jones!” he 
shouted viciously. ‘Let's go out and 
find Mabel!” (She was a girl of whom 
everyone heard almost before he got off 
the train). 

“What do you mean I got dough?” 
Jones said. “I got thirty cents to last 
me till pay day.” 

But still Busik wasn’t looking at him. 

“Hey, you!” he called roughly. 
“You with the book. What’s your 
name?” 
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Travers looked up at him, unsmiling. 

“Travers,” he muttered. ‘Horace 
Travers.” 

“Horace, ha-ha!’”’ Busik burst into 
laughter, nudging his friend Jones. 
“Horace—that’s—that’s rich!” 

Travers looked at him a moment 
more. Busik turned away, laughing, 
and Travers went back to his book. I 
think Busik and Jones left soon after 
that. At any rate, I fell asleep. 

When I awoke, my headache was 
gone. I’d missed supper but could get 
something at the PX. I lay still for 
awhile, and then was about to rise when 
I noticed Busik. He had just sat up on 
his bed. He and I were alone in the 
dusky silent place except for one other 
fellow asleep in the far corner under a 
light. I saw that he was looking over 
at the bed next to his, Travers’. On it 
were a couple of books. I did not get 
up then, but lay still to watch. 

After a moment, his bed creaking 
loud in the quiet, Busik rose. He looked 
over at me and at the other fellow 
and seemed satisfied that he was not 
observed. Then he bent forward and 
slowly picked up one of the books. He 
turned on the light over Travers’ bunk. 
Holding the book with a kind of awk- 
wardness, he opened it. He turned a 
page as though afraid to make it dirty. 
Scowling with effort, he began to spell 
out the words. He muttered them aloud. 

“ “That is — no — country — for old 
men.’ Poems,” he muttered. 

He glanced frightened around him 
again. Then he turned some more 
pages. As he did so, a sheet of paper 
fluttered to the floor. He picked it up. 
I saw the writing on it, and guessed 
what it was even before he began to 
puzzle it out aloud. 

“The dream — dissolves — and the 
world—goes too. Nothing—undreamed 
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—is real—’” 

“A poet-writer,” he whispered. 

And then he started around. 

The screen door was creaking open. 
Travers walked in—behind him came 
Jones—and stood still an instant, star- 
ing at Busik. 

“Put that down!” he gasped out at 
last, coming forward. 

The big fellow grinned feebly, and 
the blood rose in his face. 

“I—I just—’ he stammered. 

“Put that down!” Travers cried, his 
voice rising to a squeak. 

Busik did not know what to do. He 
saw Jones. 

“Jones!” he shouted hoarsely, and 
burst into laughter. ‘Git a loada this! 
The dream dissolves, ha-ha-ha! It’s a 
poem!” 

He waved the paper in the air. Trav- 
ers’ hand darted toward it. Busik 
knocked the hand aside. 

“He's a poet-writer, Jones! Listen— 
it’s wacky!” 

Busik’s face under the light was 
crimson. He roared with laughter. The 
paper was crushed in his hand. 

“Give it to me, you stupid—!” Trav- 
ers screamed. 

He leaped at the other. Busik’s fist 
crashed into his face and he fell to the 
floor. 

“Ha-Ha!” Busik laughed, but now 
his laugh was fainter. “Take your 
wacky poem. It’s liable to make me 
wacky, ha-ha!” 

He threw the paper to the boy on 
the floor. Then he dropped the book 
onto Travers’ bed and sank down on 
his own. 

“Hiya, Jonesie!” he said hoarsely. He 
grinned at his friend, who had stood 
near his bed laughing uncertainly. “Got 
any dough? Let’s go out and find 
Mabel!” 
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The blood was still in his face. “Dreams!” said Jones after a mo- 
Travers picked himself up, thrusting ment. “What a wack, ha-ha!” 
the paper into his pocket. He pressed = Jones nudged his friend. But sud- 
a handkerchief to his nose, and walked denly Busik was looking at him with 
out. As he left Busik’s eyes followed such hatred the laugh died from his 
him. lips, and involuntarily he stepped back. 


Practical Avenues 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIs 


The nearness of the morning mist 
Moistening broken grains of glass 

With violet shade, through which the feet 
Grind passage up the gritty stair, 

Star of the last dream burning 

In bewildered brain, daily 

Racing to round the viaduct 

The late workman mounts up there. 


Face of the moon fading away, 

Face of the watch becoming loud, 

He of the luminous glinting panting 
Path passes, verging the crowd 

Of other selves, tender compounds 

Of the biosphere shabby 

And pushing up the slanting stair 
Stained with the rose and glass of light. 


Heady motors shred the pattern 

Of the placid puddles fuming 

Into muddy thread and gray 

Floss. Workman finds the concrete island 
Preinhabited with feet. 

South of memory, the streetcar. 

East of dream, the blackeyed news. 

Down from the nebulae the street. 

Back from the zodiac his shoes. 


Black Bottom 


EDWIN A. Gross 


and I was thinking of leaving 

‘cause all there was was a girl 
in a frilly dress shaking a big hip 
and two soldiers dancing together and 
the nickelodeon playing—purring—and 
a couple of couples and drunken sol- 
diers standing around and a girl who 
was always smiling. 

But then I noticed three black men 
lounging in a corner down the end of 
a greasy counter and I wondered what 
they were doing there ‘cause even 
though this was a funny joint where 
anything went I'd never seen jigs en- 
joying theirselves with whites before 
in San Antonio, Texas. The girl in the 
frilly dress was dancing with a tall 
soldier and looked like she was going 
to topple any minute—I suppose it’s a 
wonder that she didn’t. 

Well, all of a sudden this nickel- 
odeon stops and one of the blacks goes 
over and drops in a nickel and we get 
“I’m Gonna Get High.” 

Then another jig goes over and starts 
tap-dancing with a clickety-clack in the 
middle of the floor. He wasn’t no great 
shakes. The colored kids you see around 
shining shoes could do as good. Maybe 
better. 

Well, I think someone threw in a 
penny, but that was all. 

Then a second jig come out and 
started dancing in the middle of the 
floor. He wasn’t no improvement. He 
was chunky, around twenty-seven. You 
could see by throwing your orbs around 
that nobody thought much of him. 

Well, all of a sudden he lifts up 


1 was quiet as a bank in the joint 


an empty chair from alongside a table 
where two Mexicans are sitting and a 
soldier and his girl. He tilts his head 
way back, turns the chair upside down, 
and fits the top edge in his mouth— 
it’s a solid wooden chair, plenty heavy 
looking—and keeps on dancing, balanc- 
ing it. 

Well, you could see everyone else 
was thinking like me: not bad. A T/3 
from the Medics put his hands apart 
like he was going to clap—but he 
stopped hisself. Later on he did clap. 
A couple of other Dagwoods clapped, 
too. No one threw in any money, 
though. 

Then the third colored guy came out 
into the center of the floor. Number 
three didn’t have no shoes. He didn’t 
have no socks on either. 

Well, this barefoot jig sits down in 
the heavy chair, gets hisself set and 
begins dancing—but only with his feet. 
Yeap, only with them. On that cement 
floor he begins to tap. Jerusalem! He 
made sounds that were louder than the 
other jigs did when they danced with 
their shoes on. 

Some soldiers threw in some dimes. 
Then some others did and some civilians 
and the two jigaboos who weren’t danc- 
ing picked them up. 

But meanwhile people was wincing. 
Man, I had a funny feeling in my teeth. 
On that cement floor he went. Crack! 
Crack! 

Then the nickelodeon ran out and 
one of the jigs fed it and this time the 
tune was that barrack favorite, ‘““New 
San Antonio Rose.” 


TO MELVILLE 


Now this guy with no shoes—he was 
pretty light for a Negro—starts tapping 
away again, slower. Only it is more 
than tapping, ‘cause he smacks down 
his whole foot. Crack! Crack! 

But people wasn’t throwing in so 
many dimes any more. So this colored 
guy starts cracking his ankle bones 
against each other and this makes a 
sharp sound, too, only not as loud as 
when he hit his foot against the ce- 
ment. 

And then I spoke to a Fourth Army 
GI I didn’t know. I said, “Sam, what 
do you s’pose he has on the soles of 
his feet to do that?”” And this pimply 
kid—he was about nineteen—said, ‘I 
dunno.” And I said, ‘““Mebbe it’s wax.” 
And he said, ‘““Yeah, mebbe it’s wax.” 

Well, people wasn’t paying near as 
much attention any more, so I saw one 
of the colored men chuck in a dime 
hisself to try to get people to chip 
some more money in. And then he did 
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it again, but everyone was beginning to 
talk and laugh and drink and smooch 
again. 

And then the barefoot dancer in the 
chair smacked down on the cement floor 
even harder and drew a few more coins 
and then the song ended. 

Well, this colored dancer must of 
known people was wondering what he 
had on his feet, ’cause all of a sudden 
he lifts them up and shows them 
around to all four sides of him. And 
sure enough there ain’t nothing at all 
on the bottoms of his feet but black 
dirt from the cement floor. I wanted 
to touch them to find out for absolute 
certain, but I didn’t dare. 

And then a young soldier—he was 
from the Transportation Corps—said, 
well, this colored guy couldn’t get in 
the Army, anyway. And a tipsy girl 
asked, “Why?” And this wheel of the 
Army he said, ‘Because he has flat 
feet.” And everybody laughed. 


To Melville 


VIRGINIA RINALDY TERRIS 


We too have felt this struggle and this flight 
over vast oceans, whale-infested seas, 

with stars in the crow’s nest, sails aslant the night, 
and swift spray driven whitely from the lees. 

We have felt too with all men how alone 

the tiny ship, beset with storm and shark. 

We know fear trembling closely to the bone, 

as we search the deep’s unfathomable dark. 
We sought the victory, but shall know it never. 
So sure it seemed that loneliness turned laughter, 
and we stood bravely waiting there to sever 

life in the whale, blind to his triumph after. 
Now we watch others’ ships sail overhead, 
haunted and dark, until the whale be fed. 


Good Dancing, Sailor! 


An Oklahoma oil executive mistakes a crippled soldier, home on a med- 
ical discharge, for a tap dancer in a floor show. An allegory about war. 


MARTIN GARDNER 


WAITED until everybody got out 
| of the coach that wanted to get 

out, then I stood up and took my 
white hat and cloth traveling bag off 
the rack. 

The heat smacked me suddenly when 
I stepped outside. I was wearing my 
dress blues because the Navy makes 
you wear them when you travel, even 
when it’s the middle of August and 
you're in Oklahoma. Turning back the 
cuffs helped a little. I had a row of 
ribbons, including three battle stars and 
the Purple Heart, pinned above my 
jumper pocket. 

There was a big crowd of people 
on the platform and a lot of hugging 
and kissing going on. I didn’t see any- 
one I recognized. Nobody was there 
to meet me because I hadn’t written 
when I was coming, but I looked 
around anyway, sort of half expecting 
someone to be there. Then I pushed 
my way to the nearest exit and climbed 
Slowly up the long stairway, pulling 
myself up by the railing. On level 
ground I could do better, but a stair- 
way was different because you had to 
raise your feet higher. My left leg 
throbbed a little when I put my weight 
on it, but not enough to bother me. 

When I reached the street I stopped 
for a minute to catch my breath and 
look around. It was beginning to get 
dark and a faint oily smell from the 
_ refineries was blowing across the Ar- 
kansas River. That smell did more than 


anything else to make me realize I was 
back home again. 

The main part of town was only a 
few blocks away so there was no point 
in taking a cab. I walked west to Main 
Street then turned south and started 
up Main, looking hard at everything 
to see if anything was different than 
it used to be. I noticed a few differences 
—new places that had opened up and 
old ones that were gone—but mostly 
it was the same. The old Brady Hotel 
was still boarded up like it had been 
since the big fire gutted it about ten 
years ago; and across the front, near 
the roof, you could still see the word 
“FIREPROOF” cut in big stone letters. 

I walked up further, past the pawn 
shops and clothing stores, and the lit- 
tle movie houses where I used to see 
wild west pictures when I was a kid. 
At Fourth Street I stopped and stood 
on the corner for a while. This was 
the center of town. The large electric 
signs in front of the Orpheum Theater 
and the Majestic and the Ritz were 
lighted up and changing colors the way 
they always did. The same drug store 
was on the corner. The women on the 
street looked just as beautiful, but as 
far as I was concerned it was like see- 
ing women in a strange town. One or 
two looked like girls I might have 
known in high school, but I couldn’t 
be sure. 

After a while I got tired of standing 
there, so I walked a little further up 
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Main to Bishop’s Restaurant where I 
used to eat lunch every day. I took a 
seat at the counter and looked around 
to see if any of the old crowd was 
there, but I didn’t see anyone I knew. 
Even the waitresses. were different—all 
except an older woman with heavy eye- 
brows who used to wait on me some- 
times. She didn’t pay any attention to 
me. 

While I ate I thought about whether 
I ought to call the old man or not. 
He ran an electric shop in Sand Springs, 
a small town not far from Tulsa. He 
used to have a shop in Tulsa, but after 
I joined the Navy he sold it and opened 
up one in Sand Springs. My mother 
had been dead a long time. I helped 
my father for a while after I finished 
high school, then I got a job with the 
Tulsa branch of Westinghouse Electric 
where I worked until the war started 
and I enlisted. My two older brothers 
and most of my friends were still in 
the service. One of my pals, in the 
Marines, had been killed in the Pacific. 
The girl I used to run around with 
married an engineer at the bomber plant 
and I hadn’t heard from her since. 
About the only person left in Tulsa 
that I wanted to see was Turner. 

Turner worked for Westinghouse. 
He was only a few years older than 
me, but he hadn’t been drafted because 
he had a bad heart and a wife and 
two kids. Besides, he was doing work 
the draft board figured was essential 
to the war effort. I finally decided to 
stay in Tulsa overnight and look him 
up, then thumb my way to Sand Springs 
the next day. My father knew about 
my medical discharge and was expect- 
ing me sometime that week, but no 
particular day, so it didn’t matter much 
when I got there. 

I finished eating, payed the cashier, 
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then walked over to the phone booth 
and called Turner. His wife answered. 
“No, he’s not home now,” she said, 
“but he should be home pretty soon. 
Can I give him a message?” 

“This is Bill,” I said, “Bill Horgos.” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake!” she said. 
“Hello Bill. When did you get to 
town?” 

“About an hour ago,” I said. 

She talked fast over the phone, like 
so many women do, and told me I 
would have to come over that evening 
and Turner would be tickled pink to 
see me and they had another kid since 
they wrote last—a boy, four months 
old. Finally she said I ought to go 
over to the Tulsa Club and catch Tur- 
ner’s act. 

Turner’s hobby was magic and as 
an amateur magician he worked a lot 
of club and party dates around the 
city. This evening, his wife said, the 
executives of one of the big oil com- 
panies were throwing an annual ban- 
quet at the Tulsa Club and Turner 
was part of the floorshow. She was 
sure I wouldn’t have any trouble find- 
ing him, then I could go home with 
him after the show. I told her O. K. 
I'd try to find him. We said goodbye 
and hung up. 

I walked to the Tulsa Club and took 
the elevator to the ninth floor where 
the banquet rooms were. While I was 
riding up, the elevator operator—a lit- 
tle pug-nosed girl—looked around and 
said, “Didn’t I just take you up?” I 
shook my head and said, “Not me.” 

“Well, that’s funny,” she said. “I 
just took up a sailor that looked exactly 
like you.” 

I grinned at her. ‘““We all look alike 
in these monkey suits,” I said. 

When I stepped off on the ninth floor 
I could see the smoky banquet room 
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through a doorway at the end of the 
hall, and I could hear a xylophone. I 
walked to the end of the hall and stood 
at the side of the doorway to see what 
was going on. A blonde in a black 
evening gown was banging out a fast 
jive number on a small chromium- 
plated xylophone. Her dress was cut 
low in front and she wiggled her hips 
while she played. She was going over 
big. 

A colored waiter came over and 
asked me what I wanted, and when 
I told him he took me to a side room 
that was being used as a dressing room. 
Turner was taking his magic out of a 
Suitcase and arranging it on a small 
table. He looked up when I walked 
in, then back at the table, then sud- 
denly back up again. 

“My God!” he said, with a big smile, 
“if it isn’t Bill Horgos!’”” He came over 
and slapped me on the back and 
pumped my arm up and down. ‘How 
the hell are you, you old electrician’s 
mate?” he said. Then he stepped back 
and looked me over. “You're looking 
swell,” he said. “Maybe a little older, 
but you're looking swell.” 

“I feel fine,” I said. “You're not 
looking so bad yourself.” 

He glanced down at my feet. “I 
heard about your getting hurt,” he said, 
his voice lower. “How did things work 
out?” 

I pulled up my trouser and showed 
him the metal brace clamped to my 
foot. One bar went through my heel. 
“IT can walk pretty well with it now,” 
I said. “I’m getting better all the time.” 

“Will you ever be able to take the 
damn thing off ?” he asked. 

I shook my head. 

He didn’t say anything for a minute, 
then he smiled and pulled me over to 
the table, shoved me into a chair, and 
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asked me a lot of questions while he 
got his stuff ready. 

The xylophone girl finished her act 
and walked back through the dressing 
room. She glanced down at the brace 
on my foot, smiled at me, and said 
“Hello sailor.” Then she told Turner 
he was on after the next number and 
disappeared through a door at the back. 

When she went through the door 
a sailor came out, and I could see right 
away how the elevator girl had been 
fooled. He was built along my lines, 
large and chunky, and had dark hair 
like mine and features that were simi- 
lar. You could tell it was a fake sailor 
suit he was wearing because the white 
stripes were too wide and the crow was 
on the wrong arm. I think he must 
have noticed that we looked alike be- 
cause he nodded at me with a funny 
expression as he walked by. 

“Who's he?” I asked Turner. 

“That’s the blonde’s husband,” Tur- 
ner said. “He tap dances. Why don’t 
you step outside and watch. I’m on 
next. You can see better from the hall.” 

I moseyed outside and watched the 
tap number. The guy was not bad. He 
was light on his feet, and graceful, 
and the steps were tough ones. I had 
done some tap dancing myself when 
I was in high school, so I knew enough 
about it to know he was good. While 
he was dancing I began to tap my feet 
a little, but my leg began hurting so 
I stopped. 

The dancer finished his act with a 
comedy number in which he pretended 
to get drunk from a bottle he carried 
under his jumper. The oil men liked 
that better than his first number and 
he got some applause when he finished 
but not enough for an encore. Then 
the emcee introduced Turner who car- 
ried out his table and started his rou- 
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tine. 

Nobody payed any attention to him. 
They were busy drinking and talking. 
Turner did three or four tricks that 
fell flatter than pancakes, then he went 
into his Chinese routine. This meant 
putting on a wig with a long queue 
and causing a bowl of rice to change 
into a bowl of water. When he finished 
there was a weak hand-clap from a 
man over in a corner. Turner wound 
up by making a cane turn into a col- 
ored silk that said on it, “Buy More 
War Bonds.” This time three men 
clapped and a large heavy man on the 
right fell out of his chair. Two others 
were helping him back to his seat while 
Turner got his gear together and car- 
ried the table off to the side. 

In the dressing room I found him 
putting his tricks into the suitcase and 
looking angry and disgusted. Perspira- 
tion was dripping from his forehead. 
“Never again,” he said, ‘will I work 
another dinner date like that.” 

The blonde went back out with some 
more xylophone numbers that woke up 
the oil men and started them singing. 
She was the last number on the bill. 
After it was all over, a tall man with 
thick glasses that made his eyes look 
about half as big as they were came 
into the room and invited us into the 
banquet hall for drinks. The blonde 
and her husband were in back chang- 
ing into street clothes, but Turner and 
I took him up on it. 

The oil men were gathered in small 
groups, laughing and drinking. Okla- 
homa is a dry state but there are spots 
in Tulsa where you wouldn’t notice it. 
The fat man who fell out of his chair 
was standing by the xylophone hitting 
the keys with the sticks but not getting 
anything that sounded like a tune. 

The tall man came over and handed 
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us each an old fashioned. The lenses 
in his glasses seemed to have circles 
in them, one inside another, and they 
were tinted green. He thanked Turner 
for coming down and told him the act 
was “marvelous,” especially the trick 
in which he turned the water into rice. 
Then he put his hand on my shoulder 
and said, ‘That was mighty good danc- 
ing, sailor. We all enjoyed your act. 
You were very funny—funny as hell.” 

I started to say something but he 
wandered off before I had a chance to 
say it. Turner grinned and whispered, 
“He thinks you were in the floor show.” 

“If the jerk wasn’t so drunk,” I said, 
“he could see this isn’t a dummy suit 
I got on. What the hell’s the matter 
with the guy, anyway? Can’t he see 
these are real campaign ribbons here?” 

I don’t know why I got so mad, 
but something made me sore as hell. 
I finished my old fashioned and said, 
“Let’s get out of this place. I don’t 
like the atmosphere.” 

I didn’t say anything on the way 
down in the elevator, and when we got 
to the street and started walking toward 
where Turner had parked his car, I got 
mad all over again. 

“So the dope thinks I’m a dancer,” 
I said. ‘That's a hot one! For three 
years now I’ve been on destroyer escorts 
that got bounced around the ocean like 
corks in a bathtub and there were times 
you could hardly stand up on the deck, 
let alone dance. I go through two in- 
vasions in the Pacific and a major sea 
battle, and damn near get smashed to 
bits by a Jap suicide plane, then I come 
home and some feather merchant 


thinks I put on a play suit to do funny 
dances for a bunch of drunks!” 

But the night was warm and wonder- 
ful and I didn’t stay mad long. A young 
girl with bare legs passed by and looked 


at me without looking at my foot— 
looking as if she wondered who I was 
and like she might want to know. That 
cheered me up some and made me feel 
less lonesome. 
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“He didn’t mean anything by it, he 
just had you mixed up with the tap 
dancer,” Turner was saying. “He just 


had you mixed up with that other guy, 
that’s all.” 


Goldfinch in Sunflowers 


GRACE HUNTER 


Soft speech and kiss of bills in the ticking seeds, 
Postlude and prelude to rhythmical, delicate flight, 
Suddenly cease; one has entered the garden who breeds 
In her heart an envenomed cathartic in God's despite. 


One bitter drop has fallen on every bird. 

They are caught in their clear detestable gold; 

At once hate-hurled down a wind that has everywhere stirred 
From a word she has uttered with poisonous mouth of cold. 


Swift 


RICHARD LYONS 


Still smoldering on our shelves, his books await 
Our challenge with a constant vigor or 

A sullen chuckle if we hesitate 

To smile on cue (O fool), slamming the door 
Of his precise invective in our face. 

Although we come to warm our minds before 
This passion—alien to his time and place, 

A stranger in societies that wear 

An obscene courtesy and surplice lace 

Of lies, composed with venomous hot care— 
For our mortality we’re damned in kind. 
Nevertheless we come as friends, aware 

That living in these ashes we may find 

The terrible genius that consumed a mind. 


Mr. Harmon 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


R. HARMON was the first 
M man teacher under whom I 

studied in the Boston public 
schools. He taught the eighth grade 
and was known among the boys as a 
strict disciplinarian. I developed an in- 
tense fear of him on first sight, many 
months before I was sent to his class. 
His appearance only served to lend 
final proof to the rumors about him. 
He was in his late forties, over six feet 
tall, heavy set, erect, bald, seldom smil- 
ing, and there was always a deep 
splotch of red down the center of his 
forehead, which his students said often 
seemed to spread across his entire fore- 
head, and even down his cheeks. 

In the middle of my term in the 
seventh grade, I was told I would be 
advanced a grade because of the su- 
perior marks I received in the mid-term 
examinations, and I was delighted— 
until I was ordered to report one Mon- 
day morning to Mr. Harmon. He 
greeted me with cold politeness and 
assigned me to a seat right up front. 
I had secretly hoped to be assigned 
to a seat in the back, to keep me as 
far away from his person as possible. 
I was so miserable I wished I had never 
been given the promotion. The morn- 
ing lesson was in physical geography. 
Mr. Harmon had given the pupils 
home-work over the week-end and now 
was examining them. Whenever a boy 
hesitated with an answer, Mr. Harmon 
snapped, “Enough. You don’t know. 
Write out the correct answer a hundred 
times before you leave class.” About 
a third of the class had to remain for 


this purpose. 

At lunch time I was so nervous I 
barely ate anything. My mother wanted 
to know why. I lied. I said I had an 
upset stomach. 

In the afternoon session the lesson 
was in music. Mr. Harmon led the 
class in the singing of “Old Kentucky 
Home,’ “Maryland, My Maryland,” 
and other such songs. The class seemed 
to be in better mood. All the boys sang 
well, and Mr. Harmon appeared a bit 
kindlier, particularly when he sang solo. 
I got the impression he liked to sing 
by himself, but I also got the impres- 
sion he never told that fact to anybody, 
that he kept his innermost likes and 
dislikes to himself. He spoke for a 
while about church music, Bach and 
Mozart, and he made these subjects so 
interesting, even in his brief remarks, 
that I was more at ease with myself 
about him. So far he had not said a 
word to me, which was all right with 
me. But just before three-thirty, when 
the session came to an end, he asked 
me to stay over and see him. To my 
own great surprise I didn’t mind, 
though earlier in the day such a re- 
quest would have thrown me into a 
dither. 

I was standing before his desk. He 
was busy signing some papers. I studied 
the red splotch on his forehead. It 
seemed to change colors, from deep red 
to a yellowish red. I wondered whether 
it was a birth mark or a symptom of 
some disease. He looked up at me, and 
a smile passed across his lips. “Frank,” 
he said, “I'll give you your books to- 
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morrow morning. Also some pencils, a 
pen holder, two pen points, a notebook 
and scrap paper. The next two, three 
weeks I'll give you a little extra home 
work, to help you catch up with the 
other boys. Don’t hesitate to ask me 
questions. That’s what I’m here for. I 
have examined your grades and talked 
to your seventh grade teacher, and I 
don’t believe you'll need very much 
time to catch up.” He then gave me a 
considerable amount of home work, 
smiled again, and I went home. My 
mother asked me how my stomach was, 
which startled me, because I had for- 
gotten the lie I told but three hours 
before. I quickly caught myself, said 
my stomach was all better, ate a good 
supper, and went at my home-work. I 
was consumed with a desire to please 
Mr. Harmon, to catch up with the other 
boys even before the time limit he had 
set for me. 

At the end of two weeks Mr. Har- 
mon began to call upon me occasion- 
ally in class, and I was prompt with 
my answers. Soon I not only completely 
caught up with the rest of the class, 
but I knew I was pretty near the top. 
The first time I hesitated with an 
answer, Mr. Harmon, snapped at me 
with the same sharpness as at the other 
boys. I worried no end, because there 
was always the danger I would be sent 
back to the seventh grade, which was 
the last thing in the world I wanted 
now. The second time I didn’t know 
my lesson Mr. Harmon made me stay 
after school and copy the correct answer 
fifty times. That time I happened to 
be the only one thus punished, which 
increased my worry all the more. When 
I handed in the paper with the correct 
answer copied on it the required num- 
ber of times, Mr. Harmon glanced at 
it, then said, with amazing softness, 
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“I had to do it Frank. Now I don’t 
think you'll forget the correct answer.” 
I mumbled, “Yes, sir.’” He paused, then 
said, looking straight at me, “We all 
have a right to make a mistake once 
in a while, to be a little slow. But we 
mustn't do it td0 often.” Again I said, 
“Yes, sir.”” I went home feeling better. 
I had learned two things: that Mr. Har- 
mon was not all harshness, and that 
he had a tolerant outlook on life. Never 
again did I expect perfection from 
others, and what is more important, 
never again did I expect perfection from 
myself. 

Before long I did something much 
worse than not know a correct answer. 
One of the boys in the class, with whom 
I had become friendly, asked me to 
go with him to a big department store 
at lunch time to see a special electrical 
exhibit his older brother had told him 
about. I agreed. We both gulped our 
lunches down and rushed over to the 
department store. We were so entranced 
by what we saw that we were fifteen 
minutes late reporting back to class. 
Mr. Harmon asked me first why I was 
late. I said I had sprained my ankle on 
the way home, and that when I finally 
did arrive I had to wait for the “‘sec- 
ond table,”” something that was wholly 
unknown in my own modest home but 
which I had read in some woman's 
magazine I had picked up recently in 
the library. The phrase “‘second table” 
fascinated me,- and my unconscious 
pushed it forward suddenly when 
I was cornered by Mr. Harmon’s 
question. Mr. Harmon mumbled, “‘Sec- 
ond table . . .” I thought he didn’t 
understand, so I explained it to him, 
thereby compounding my lie: “Yes, sir. 
When I arrived home, my mother was 
serving the others, and asked me to 
wait till they were finished and she 
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would serve me then—at the second 


table.” Again he mumbled, “Second 
table . . .” then said curtly, “See me 
after school.” 


I knew I was caught, and for the 

rest of the afternoon wondered whether 
I should confess everything—my friend 
had wisely told the truth and received 
no more than a terse command not 
to go to department stores again dur- 
ing lunch time—or whether I should 
insist on my lie. I didn’t get a chance 
to do either. Mr. Harmon had looked 
into my mind and seen its dark mach- 
inations. After school he let me stand 
while he walked about the room in 
deep contemplation. Then he sat on 
top of a desk and said, “Frank, I won’t 
tell you that honesty is the best policy. 
It is, of course, but you're too smart 
for me to have to tell it to you. What 
I'm thinking of is the sort of story 
you told. That’s what's really troubling 
me. Second tables are unknown in your 
home; they are known only in large 
hotels or mansions. I’m not reflecting 
on your home. That is just my point. 
You mustn’t be ashamed of your home, 
of anything connected with it. In other 
words, you mustn’t be ashamed of any- 
thing deeply connected with you.” He 
paused, then recited these lines: 
“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
He looked at me in silence, then said, 
“You'll find that in ‘Hamlet’ by Shake- 
speare. It’s one of the greatest things 
ever said by a human being,” and then 
abruptly, “You may go home now.” 

I walked home slowly, with Shake- 
speare’s words pounding in my mind. 
In the seventh grade I had been made 
to read two of Shakespeare’s plays. 
“The Merchant of Venice” and “Julius 
Caesar,” and while I answered all the 
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questions about them properly I really 
didn’t understand them and was puz- 
zled why all the yorld thought so highly 
of Shakespeare. Mr. Harmon recited 
only three lines from a play I had never 
read, and I instantly knew why Shake- 
speare had captivated so many people 
across so many years, and I determined 
to look further into him. Besides, Mr. 
Harmon had taught me something 
which I knew at once was sound and 
true. I made up my mind never to lie 
to him again—or to myself. The first 
part of the promise I kept, but the 
second I have not yet learned, even 
after thirty years, to keep in its en- 
tirety. 

I was so attracted to Mr. Harmon 
that I never again aroused his serious 
displeasure. On one occasion I barely 
missed doing so. The boy in front of 
me was a husky trouble-maker. He 
used to push me around during recess 
and after school, and sometimes 
pinched me hard during class. This 
afternoon he annoyed me so much I 
almost bounced a book on his head. 
Mr. Harmon apparently sensed trouble 
between us. He already knew about the 
boy’s general boisterousness. He sud- 
denly stopped the civics lesson and said 
to the boy, “This might interest you, 
Salvatore. You are big and strong, and 
you can beat up boys who are not your 
size or are your size. It makes little 
difference. There really is no fun in 
such victories. The only victories that 
give full and lasting satisfaction are 
the victories of the mind.” Salvatore 
giggled just loud enough for me to hear 
him, but I was very much impressed 
by what Mr. Harmon had said. 

Mr. Harmon continued with the civ- 
ics lesson. The year was 1914. There 
was considerable talk over the country 
about the horrors of the Massachusetts 
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mill strikes, the fourteen-hour day in 
the steel mills, and general unemploy- 
ment, and people expressed open doubts 
about the principles of American de- 
mocracy. Mr. Harmon, who frequently 
tied up contemporary affairs with our 
lessons, said, “A great English states- 
man once said that the American con- 
stitution is the greatest legal document 
struck off by the hand of man. That 
still holds. There are troubles now. 
There will be more troubles later, long 
after all of us are gone. But you have 
to judge governments by the good 
they’re leading to and this country is 
heading in the right direction. We are 
heading upward toward more and more 
human betterment. Your fathers are 
better off than their fathers were. Most 
of you are better off than your fathers 
were when they were young. And it is 
likely that the people who come after 
us will be better off still.” He grew 
enthusiastic, the red splotch on his fore- 
head seemed to get redder. “Our de- 
mocracy is still sound. Yes, sound. Al- 
ways remember that.” 

The next day Mr. Harmon didn’t 
come to class and we had a substitute. 
We made the day miserable for him 
and I helped in the rowdiness, though 
I had a special reason, which I kept 
wholly to myself. I missed Mr. Har- 
mon, and I was sorry he was ill. The 
rumor had spread from the principal’s 
office that Mr. Harmon had trouble 
with his heart. I worried over that and 
took it out on the substitute by whis- 
pering and, in general, paying no at- 
tention. 

Mr. Harmon showed up the next 
morning, looking very pale. In accord- 
ance with custom he began the day with 
a reading of a passage from the Bible. 
At home I had been told not to lis- 
ten when the teacher read from the 
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New Testament and to listen only when 
he read from the Old Testament. | 
promised I would do as told, but of 
course I didn’t. Strictly speaking, I 
didn’t keep my word, for I listened to 
no matter what passage from the Bible 
the teacher read. But actually I did 
keep my word, because I didn’t under- 
stand very much of what was read. So, 
as usual, my mind was a complete blank 
as Mr. Harmon read the Bible passage, 
and when he finished I expected he 
would get down to the lesson of the 
day. I was anxious for him to do so 
because I wanted additional proof that 
he really was better. But he hesitated 
a few moments after he slowly closed 
the Bible. He then looked straight at 
us and very quietly said: 

“I know you boys don’t listen to me 
when I read passages from Holy Scrip- 
ture. It may all seem a waste of time 
to you. That’s what I thought when 
I was your age. The Bible then seemed 
to me to be written by people who spoke 
a language not meant for me. When 
I grew older I learned differently. It 
took me many years to learn how wrong 
I was. I hope it doesn’t take you as 
long as it took me to learn what a won- 
derful book the Bible is. And when I 
say the Bible I mean both Testaments, 
the Old and the New. Those two books 
were written by very wise people. They 
knew a great deal about human na- 
ture, about the mystery of life and the 
mystery of death. And they could write 
very stirringly—you might say, like a 
wonderful orchestra. I would suggest 
that you read the Psalms slowly out 
loud sometimes when you're alone at 
night, or that you read the Sermon on 
the Mount or the beautiful stories of 
David and Jonathan, Ruth and Naomi. 
Give yourselves a chance. You will be 
surprised how wonderful they all are, 
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and as you grow older you will like 
them even better. Yesterday, when I 
was home, I was restless and I read 
some passages from the Bible. It was 
very restful. Believe me.” 

Then he plunged into the lesson for 
the day, physical geography, but his 
little talk had done something to me. 
Even the tough boys in the class, in- 
cluding Salvatore, remarked later that 
they began to suspect Mr. Harmon was 
really human. That same night I went 
to our living room—it was called the 
parlor then—and read out loud to my- 
self the Twenty-third Psalm, and was 
amazed what it did to my throat. The 
words seemed to rumble, rise, and 
chant. I wanted to tell Mr. Harmon 
about it the next morning, but some- 
thing held me back. I tried again the 
following day, but again I couldn't. 

I was eager, however, for him to 
know that I had read parts of the Bi- 
ble, as he had instructed the class, and 
I searched for an opportunity to do 
so. No such opportunity presented itself 
in class. But a time soon came after 
class. Mr. Harmon had asked me to 
help him cut paper after hours, and 
I was delighted for the chance to do 
something for him. Just being near him 
seemed to make me feel stronger, more 
able to cope with the world. I was 
slowly becoming conscious, though 
vaguely, of what a difficult thing life 
was. I learned from hearing my father 
talk, how hard it was to earn a living. 
Mr. Harmon’s presence, and more so 
his remarks, somehow seemed to make 
the future of my own life not so terrify- 
ing. 

When I finished cutting the paper 
I suddenly told Mr. Harmon, apropos 
of nothing, that I had read the Twenty- 
third Psalm aloud and liked the sound 
of it. He smiled and said, ‘Frank, I’m 
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glad to hear you say that. I never ex- 
pected any of you boys would do that. 
I’m glad you did.” 

Just then another matter popped into 
my mind. At home I had heard a great 
deal about the New Freedom. The 
phrase appealed to me almost as much 
as “second table” had a short while be- 
fore, but I didn’t know what it meant. 
I asked Mr. Harmon. He hesitated and 
said, “That touches upon politics and 
I can’t answer that. But I guess it’s 
all right for me to say something about 
freedom, plain freedom. Freedom 
means just that, the freedom to do what 
one pleases. But, of course, a world 
where everybody did what he pleased 
wouldn’t be a pleasant place to live 
in. Maybe I can explain it this way.” 
He lifted his arm and swung it around 
close to my face. Then he said, “I have 
absolute freedom to swing my arm any- 
where I please, but my freedom to do 
that stops where your nose begins.” I 
was so struck by the clarity of this 
example that I gasped. He said, ‘‘Al- 
ways remember that. It will save you 
a lot of trouble and muddy thinking 
when you grow older and become a 
voter.” 

I repeated this example to my father 
that night and he agreed with me that 
it was good. He also said Mr. Har- 
mon must be a fine teacher, which 
pleased me no end, but I couldn’t think 
of any way to tell him just how fine 
Mr. Harmon was, what his stray ob- 
servations were doing to me. I looked 
and looked at my father, wondering 
what to say, and then sank into 
silence. 

One morning a few days later Mr. 
Harmon again didn’t appear in class, 
and a substitute took his place. The 
boys began to carry on. The substitute 
soon got our attention. He said, “Boys, 
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I have sad news. Mr. Harmon passed 
away last night of a heart attack. We 
will have silent reading the rest of the 
morning. There will be no class in the 
afternoon.” 

I told my mother and later my father. 
They politely said they were sorry. I 
said nothing. I hardly knew how I 
would get along without Mr. Harmon. 
I had come to expect to have him by 
my side for the rest of my life, guid- 
ing me and making wonderful remarks 
like those he had made in the few 
months I was in his class. On the day 
of his funeral I went to the parlor and 
read the Twenty-third Psalm, and as 
I finished tears came to my eyes. It was 
the only way I could think of paying 
my respects to him. 

During the following weeks stray 
bits of information about Mr. Harmon 
reached us, by way of a boy in another 
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class who did some filing in the prin- 
cipal’s office. From him we learned that 
as a young man Mr. Harmon thought 
of studying for the ministry, that he 
had written music for the organ, that 
he had one son, that his wife had died 
shortly after giving birth to the son, 
and that Mr. Harmon had never remar- 
ried. After a while Mr. Harmon’s name 
was seldom mentioned among us boys, 
and then not at all. But I didn’t for- 
get. Today, nearly thirty years later, I 
still remember him. I have studied un- 
der several internationally-renowned 
professors, two of them Nobel Prize 
winners, in one of the oldest and most 
celebrated universities in the country, 
and I have been close to men eminent 
in a dozen of the arts, but not one of 
them has shaped my life so profoundly 
and commanded so genuine a respect 
from me as Mr. Harmon did. 


Speech After Storm 


VIRGINIA EsTERLY DUNBAR 


The birds in lines go over 
Aloft now after rain; 

Gull, cormorant and plover 
Head to sea to hover 
Above the weedy green. 


Diamonds strike on water. 
And after a leaden night 
My small and wondering daughter 


Dazzled with delight 
Finds a shell worn white. 


Light levels land and ocean. 
Wings are the only sound. 

But till the end of Vision 

A risen sea will pound 

In a shell that a child has found. 


The Other Half 


ROBERT I. BRIGHAM 


HEN we got on the bus in 
WV Kansas City, it was already 
crowded. There were two sec- 


tions, but even so people were stand- 
ing in the aisles. 

Ma got a seat because she was carry- 
ing the baby. Then we changed and I 
carried the baby instead of the Kid. 
If I was going to stand, I didn’t want 
to carry thirty-five pounds for a hun- 
dred and some miles. 

I was leaning against one of the seat 
ends when the driver started counting 
the people. He saw me with the baby 
and told the people on the long back 
seat to make room. They did, but I 
don’t know as they liked it. Especially 
the baby. 

There was a sailor in the far corner. 
But he didn’t mind; he was asleep. 
Then there was a soldier, Air Corps; 
then a slick haired young fellow; then 
a sort of middle-aged man and wife 
in the other corner. I sat between the 
soldier and the slick haired fellow, 
where I could put my feet in the aisle 
and make a lot of lap for the baby. 

Even though we hadn’t started, peo- 
ple were beginning to look as though 
they had ridden for miles. They were 
mussed and hot looking, and some of 
them slept with their mouths open. The 
slick haired kid lit a cigarette, dragged, 
and poked a finger at the baby. She 
was getting ready to cry if we didn’t 
start pretty soon. She didn’t like the 
kid’s finger. He didn’t know how to 
play with children. 

The bus didn’t start and didn’t start. 
It got hotter and hotter, and the baby 


cried. When she gasped to get air for 
her next cry, the way they do, I said 
fast and loud, “If he'd start this thing, 
I know .she wouldn’t cry at all. She 
never Cries. 

“What's keeping him, anyway? I 
want to get out of this damn town,” 
the kid said. 

Then the bus started and the baby 
stopped crying. I said to the kid, 
“What's the matter with K. C.?” 

“Hell,” he said, “it’s just a jerk 
joint, a whistle stop.” 

A smart Easterner, I thought. I said, 
“Where you from?” 

“Washington. There’s the town. 
They got department stores there.” 

“We got big ones in K. C. Fine ones 
Oo... 
“Hell, you haven’t a thing here. A 
whistle stop, a jerk joint.” 

“What's the matter? Weren't the 
bars big enough?” I asked. 

He laughed. “So you smell liquor. 
Well, I don’t mean to rib your town 
here. Just didn’t enjoy it a bit.” 

“What did you come here for?” 

“Business. I’m selling. Have to tra- 
vel.” 

“What do you sell?” 

“Photographs. Well, we sell a cus- 
tomer a coupon and have him give us 
a picture we can have enlarged and 
done up fine . . . like an oil painting.” 

“Doesn't sound like a living.” 

“Farming doesn’t sound like a living 
to me.” He was getting mad. “If you 
make fifty dollars a day farming, let 
me know and I'll consider farming.” 

“You make fifty dollars a day!” 
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“Sometimes less; Sometimes more. I 
get twenty cents out of every dollar I 
collect.” 

“Takes a lot of twenty cents’ to make 
fifty dollars. That would be, let’s see, 
two hundred and fifty . . .” 

“My partner gets a hundred percent. 
He makes the fifty dollars a day. I 
make a hundred fifty a week. He makes 
the fifty dollars a day. Sometimes more. 
He gets a hundred percent.” 

“How can he get a hundred percent ? 
The work costs something, doesn’t it?” 

“He gets a hundred percent of the 
initial dollar for the coupon. The com- 
pany gets whatever else it collects.” 

I was going to ask him some more 
questions, but he wasn’t interested. He 
asked his partner for a magazine and 
started to read. 

His partner was slick haired too. But 
he was much neater; clean and young 
looking. Right across the aisle from 
him was a young girl. You knew it 
was his wife because she had a baby 
in her lap and the stuff for the baby 
was in the rack over her husband's 
head. 

Sometimes the two would hold hands 
across the aisle. Sometimes they would 
switch the baby from one to the other, 
so they could get a cigarette smoked. 
Every time they lit up, the fellow be- 
side me would ask for one. He had 
the matches. 

All three of them were dressed com- 
fortable. The men wore light pants, 
blue, and sport shirts that were bright 
yellow. Their shoes were the kind with 
air holes. The girl was in slacks and 
a jersey. She was small, but she had 
a good figure. And she didn’t have 
much on. 

Once in a while I'd have to fix the 
baby in my lap. She had gone to sleep 
and she’d sprawl out. I'd move her 
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shoes off the man’s blue pants, back 
onto my overalls. Her shoes weren't 
dirty, of course, but the man didn’t like 
it much anyway. I tried to talk to him 
again. I asked him if his partner al- 
ways took the wife and baby along. 
He said “yes” as if it were none of my 
business, so I kept still. I just sat there 
getting to like him less and less. His 
cool clothes and slick hair. Holding 
that cigarette, his hands looked soft 
as a girl’s. 

When we reached Odessa everybody 
got out for a stretch. Ma stayed in the 
bus, though. Said she was going to feed 
the kids. I put the baby with the Kid 
in the seat beside Ma until the man 
would come back and want to sit down 
again. Ma wanted me to go in and 
get a quart jar filled with milk. 

Everybody was inside, trying to get 
to the counter. I walked up to the end 
where the ice cream and refrigerator 
were and waited. I saw the three from 
the bus in the next to last booth. The 
last, corner booth was filled with a 
bunch of high school looking young- 
sters who were saying hello or goodbye 
to a sailor. They were making a lot of 
noise. 

While I was waiting, the slick haired 
fellow came up and waited. He waited 
a long time, like me. I hated to have 
to buy the quart of milk in front of 
him. I hated to take all the stuff out 
of my pocket to look for the money. 
I knew he was watching me. The lady 
didn’t like the idea of selling me the 
milk either. She poured out four 
glasses, then poured them back in my 
fruit jar. She charged me twenty cents. 
I gave her half a dollar and she went 
about her business. I waited and waited. 
I thought she was going to collect the 
money from some of the other people 
who wanted to buy ice cream and 
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things, then give me the change. That 
way she wouldn’t have to go back to 
the cash register each time. 

The slick haired fellow kept waiting 
and watching. He didn’t try to crowd 
up and get waited on the way I thought 
he would. The sailor came up and or- 
dered eight ice cream drinks for his 
table and paid with a bill out of a fat 
leather pocketbook. Then the woman 
had to get change. But she didn’t give 
me any. 

“Did you want something else?” she 
asked. 

“My change,” I said, kind of flus- 
trated. 

“Your change?” 

“Yes, I gave you a half.” 

“Oh,” she said and handed me thirty 
cents. 

I went out to the bus with the milk. 

“Ma,” I said, “she tried to short 
change me. In a couple of hours I 
could get all the milk I want and not 
pay a cent. Had to pay twenty cents 
for a quart. And then she tried to short 
change me. She knew it was a half. 
She didn’t even argue when I told her.” 

Ma handed me a sandwich. 

While the baby and the Kid were 
eating, the people all came back, talk- 
ing and still eating. I went back to my 
seat with the baby. The three came 
back with lots of stuff—butterfinger 
cookies, candy, and cokes. My baby 
watched them eat the cookies. She said, 
“Wanta bite,” just the way she always 
does when she sees someone eating. 
She kept on saying it ’til the girl gave 
her a cookie. Then she never ate it, 
just held it in her hand and looked 
at it 'til she fell asleep. The girl offered 
me one, but I didn’t take it. They 
looked awful good, though. 

By the time people had settled down 
again it was getting dark. The three 
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finished eating and the slick haired one 
beside me just leaned back and stared 
at the ceiling. The liquor on his breath 
was still strong. His partner kept look- 
ing straight ahead. The girl fixed a 
blanket in her lap and laid the baby 
down. Then, when it was dark, she 
lifted her jersey and let the baby suck. 
Right in the bus. Ma wouldn’t have 
liked that. No one else but me could 
see because of the way they were sitting. 
You don’t see a woman nursing a baby 
like that around strangers anymore. 
Guess now they don’t nurse very much 
at all. But she did. And the baby ate. 
That's why her figure was so full, I 
thought. 

I stayed awake, looking at the dark- 
ness ahead of me. I was sitting where 
I could look right down that center 
aisle. When a car came in the other 
direction, I could see it. The road was 
crooked, and it seemed awful long be- 
fore we got to Boonville. 

We only had a little ways to go 
now. Seemed a shame to stop again 
when we would be home in a few more 
minutes. 

The rest stop was long. I walked 
the Kid up and down. Then I took the 
baby out and walked her around the 
block. Still the twenty minutes weren't 
up. I saw the bus driver talking to a 
policeman around the corner on the 
main street. I walked the baby past 
and listened. He said, “So we'll wait 
until the other section pulls in?” Then 
he left. I asked the policeman what was 
the matter. He looked at me, then said 
that someone had had a pocketbook 
stolen at Odessa. Seventy-five dollars 
were in it. They had called ahead to 
stop our bus. Someone on our bus had 
stolen it. 

I went back to the bus and told Ma. 
She told me to walk the Kid some 
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more, to buy a sucker in the cafe, if 
they had one. That would keep the 
kids quiet the rest of the way. I told 
Ma I bet I knew who did the stealing. 
She told me to go get the candy. 

I went in and the bus driver was 
sitting at the counter drinking a cup 
of coffee. He called me over. He said, 
“You were sitting on the back seat. 
Did that smooth kid talk with you?” 

“Yes,” I told him, “he told me how 
much money he makes. He sells photo- 
gtaphs. He gets a hundred and fifty a 
week and the other fellow sometimes 
gets fifty dollars a day. But they have 
to move around,” I said. 

“Tl bet,” the bus driver said. 

I bought a five cent chocolate sucker. 
The policeman came in and talked to 
the driver again. | 

When I got back, the other bus was 
finally pulling in. Right in front of 
me the three were getting on. The slick 
- haired one was first. The man and wife 
were walking behind him, with their 
arms around each other. When they 
saw the other bus pull in, he winked 
at her and they both smiled. 

People got right out of the other 
bus. The sailor was first. He went up 
to the policeman and the driver and 
they talked. They were excited. 

“So it was the sailor who lost it, 
Ma,” I said. 

People on our bus opened their win- 
dows to listen to what was going on. 
They began talking about it as soon 
as they knew what it was. Some said 
he was a fool to carry that much money. 
Some said that he could never get it 
back. There was no telling who took 
it, if it was taken, they said. If you 
suspected someone, you'd have to swear 
out a warrant. And he didn’t have any 
evidence against anyone. He just sus- 
pected. I noticed that the three just sat 
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and smoked. A woman with two kids 
of her own kept holding the baby for 
them. 

After a long time the bus driver got 
on, grim, and counted noses again. 
Some people had left, so he got me a 
seat down front. Then the fellow next 
to Ma offered to change, so I moved 
in with her. The driver said something 
about the next stop being Warrenton. 
I told Ma Kingdom City was all torn 
up. But we didn’t worry about the next 
stop, because we'd get off before that. 

The bus started and everybody went 
to sleep again. But the three in back 
got real lively. They talked and 
laughed, and they had a big time, eat- 
ing the stuff they had bought in the 
cafe. 

More butterfinger cookies, I thought. 
I could almost taste them. I leaned over 
and whispered to Ma that they were 
the people who had stolen the money. 
She told me to sit up straight and 
watch the baby. She was getting the 
sucker all over my overalls. 

I sat there in the dark and watched 
the baby as I listened to the three. I 
figured it all out. That's why they 
moved. That’s why they knew about 
department stores. That’s why they 
earned so much money. They were 
crooks. Then I tried to figure out what 
they had done this time. I figured they 
had had the slick haired one wait to 
see who had a lot of money when we 
stopped in Odessa. Then they moved 
in and picked that person’s pocket. I 
figured they could have taken the 
money out of the pocketbook any time 
between Odessa and Boonville and 
thrown the pocketbook out of the win- 
dow. They didn’t have to hide the 
money even. The sailor couldn’t prove 
it was-his. If they did have to hide it, 
they could have put it in the folds of 
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the baby’s diaper. I figured that’s where 
it was. That’s why they had another 
woman holding the baby in Boonville. 
They knew they were safe. That’s why 
he winked to her when they got on 
again in Boonville. They were wor- 
ried a little between Odessa and Boon- 
ville. That’s why they were quiet. And 
now they were talking and having a 
big time because they knew they were 
safe. 

The baby fell asleep and the sucker 
dropped onto my overalls. She hadn’t 
eaten much of it. I sat in the dark and 
ate the rest of the candy. 

That was good money. Seventy-five 
dollars for a night’s bus ride. Where 
would they go next? Perhaps they'd 
stay in St. Louis for a couple of days. 
Maybe they'd get a couple of pocket- 
books there. Then they could take an- 
other bus. How could they get caught? 
They hadn’t been caught this time. Did 
their consciences ever bother them? Or 
did they just live well and never worry? 
Would they work the baby in to help 
them when it grew up? 

I wanted to talk with Ma but she 
was asleep and the baby and the Kid 
were sleeping, so I just sat and thought 
and chewed on the sucker until we came 
to the intersection. 

I woke Ma up. The Kid was only 
half awake, but the baby woke up and 
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started talking. We got our box down 
from the rack before the driver stopped. 
Sure enough, he remembered right 
where to stop. He got out and helped 
us off. 

I got off with the baby. While the 
bus driver helped Ma down, I said to 
him, “Didn’t you figure out who got 
the pocketbook ?” 

“There’s nothing much we can do 
about it,” he said. 

“I can tell you who it was,” I said. 

Ma handed me the box and pushed 
me. The bus driver laughed a little 
and said, ““Wouldn’t do any good. No 
way to catch them, if we did know 
for sure who it was.” He said, “So 
long,” and hopped back on the bus. 

The big door swung shut and the 
Stairs went up. The bus started off onto 
the highway again. The baby was wide 
awake. She said, “Bye, bye, bus.” 

“You take the Kid; I'll take the 
baby,” Ma said. We exchanged. 

“You know, Ma,” I said, “I got it 
figured out. I'll tell you how it hap- 
pened...” 

Ma started down the road. “Maybe 
you shoulda been a detective or a story 
teller,” she said. 

“But, Ma,” I said, “you don’t know 
how much money those people make 
in a week,” and I followed her down 
the road. 


E dialed her number. There 
H was no answer but he would 
try again in a while. Nothing 
could stop him now that he knew how 
to find her. When he had come to 
New York during the past years, with 
her name changed by marriage and his 
not knowing what it was, it had seemed 
hopeless. He used to walk upon the 
streets they had known, but she never 
miraculously appeared, as he had 
dreamed. 

He could not endure to have any- 
one know of his compulsion to see her 
so that when he finally found the book- 
shop that used to be their rendezvous 
—it was on another street now but 
still the same dusty, chaotic place—he 
pretended his visit was accidental and 
his inquiry had been casual. 

Si Werner, the eccentric proprietor, 
had always disliked him and in the 
shop that seemed timeless — which 
neither the war nor the years had 
changed—John felt as he had more 
than fifteen years ago. The dignity given 
him by the gray at his temples and 
portliness of figure deserted him. 

“Yea, she’s still around,’ Werner 
had barked, wearing the same cap John 
was sure he had worn in the past. 
“She’s married you know—a long time. 
Every now and then she pops in. Still 
a sweet girl, one of the few dames 
who hasn’t let time change her. It’s 
quality, I guess, quality.” He had glared 
at John, shouted her married name, and 
added: “You can find her in the phone 
book I guess.” 

John had loitered; he had even 
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bought a book to make it appear that 
his inquiry had been of secondary im- 
portance. He had wanted Werner to 
believe that he might not even call 
her. He had felt like a criminal who 
must not be detected. 

He did not know what he expected 
of their meeting; he had told him- 
self that wanting to see her was sheer 
sentimentality. She would probably 
have aged and no longer be lovely. 
But he felt then perhaps he could ac- 
cept his middle-age, and he really 
hoped he thought that she would be 
ugly. 

It would be like tying up something 
that was forever coming loose, akin 
to a recurrent dream of wearing sloppy 
shoes you could never lace for your 
fingers were paralyzed. 

In San Francisco he could more easily 
laugh at himself, with space between 
Jo and himself, and then there were 
his business activities and family, and 
always Diana, his mistress. 

The trouble about Jo and himself 
was perhaps that they had never really 
been done with each other, he sus- 
pected; had they parted sooner or later 
he wondered if it might not have been 
all right. Now she was always taunting 
him, like the fragment of a song that 
would neither leave him nor be com- 
pleted. 

Perhaps if he had had a daughter, 
he sometimes thought, he would not 
be seeking her, but two sons who 
seemed to have all his worst traits 
somehow helped to keep her alive. 

And his involvement with Diana too, 
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who had reminded him of Jo, yet know- 
ing her had only brought Jo more 
powerfully to consciousness. 

Now that he hoped to see her, he 
could release the memories that for 
so long had been banished, even dead 
he had thought, destroyed by words 
as he lay on a doctor’s couch and talked 
away his love. Together the doctor and 
he had stalked it as one might a beast. 
They had caught it in their net of 
words. Jo had become not the creature 
he had known as the doctor led him 
back to his childhood but the boy Joe 
he had known in school who had 
played the violin and had captivated 
him by his beauty. 

He thought he had been cured, and 
set free, free to choose for a mate a 
handsome girl of good family who 
would make him a sensible and good 
wife. Yet during the last years, like a 
germ that becomes virulent again, Jo 
had come back. She had escaped the 
doctor's couch and the trauma of his 
own childhood and had returned. 

John looked about his hotel room, 
anonymous except. for his open bag. 
He thought of the hotel rooms Jo and 
he had known, and of the one she 
had inhabited when upon his urging 
she had come to San Francisco after 
he had settled there. 

Inspired by Hemingway's early 
books and the poetry of T. S. Eliot, 
they had decorated their love. Life had 
seemed so prodigious, they were gen- 
erous with it. 

Now John asked the operator to try 
her number again. So immersed was 
he in memories that when her voice 
came, it seemed part of the dreaming 
—the same voice low and rich that he 
had loved so much, that he had always 
insisted had been the true reason for 
his having first become aware of her. 
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This is John, he said, John Train, 
he added, fearful all at once she might 
not remember, might not after all know 
who he was. 

“Tl be damned,” she said, and the 
excitement in her voice gave him con- 
fidence. 

“I’m in New York,” he said, “I must 
see you.” 

“Today is full,” she said, ‘unless 
we meet for a quick drink.” 

He said, “I want to take you to din- 
ner. Surely you can manage it.” The 
years faded and he demanded as he 
used to. His tone became aggressive. 
He was furious that she hesitated, that 
she treated him as she might any one 
else who would phone her. 

There was quiet and he was afraid 
she had gone, that he had never talked 
to her at all. 

Then she said: ‘““You’re bullying me, 
as always.’ She paused, then went on: 
“Better come here for me.” 

“I don’t know,” he was puzzled. He 
didn’t want to meet her husband. It 
was the first time he thought of him 
consciously. He had to see her alone. 
As if she sensed his thought, she said: 
“It’s all right John, really. I’m recently 
divorced you know. I’ve not bothered 
to spread the news.” . . . 

He found a taxi and gave her ad- 
dress near Washington Square. The 
early fall night was gentle and he was 
restless watching the streets fly by and 
the traffic lights change color. 

He wished he were in his twenties 
again or even his thirties. He would 
have liked to have surprised her, to 
have appeared in uniform, an officer’s 
preferably. 

“I grow old, I grow old, I shall wear 
the bottoms of my trousers rolled,” 
came back to him, lines in Eliot’s poem, 
“Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” 
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that until this moment had been lost. 
Now they were too real to dramatize, 
as he had once when he used to shout 
them. 

He tipped the cabman generously, 
sorry Jo wasn’t there to see. Hadn't 
that been one of their quarrels—her 
optimism about the world and faith in 
people. 

Would she not be amused by his 
tardy liberalism. 

Jo and he had shared little in com- 
mon, he reminded himself, beyond a 
love of cats. He had not approved of 
her at all, yet he had been mad about 
her. 

Alien, that’s what she had been— 
more alive than others, more daring; 
perhaps, he had even feared at mo- 
_ ments, mad, so different was she from 
the kind of people he had known. How 
much his mother had disliked her and 
how afraid she had been he would 
marry Jo. 

Jo lived on a narrow street that had 
a few trees, a street reminiscent of 
those he imagined in Europe, with low, 
bright houses. 

He was angry a moment as he rang 
her bell, recalling how she used to mock 
him, used to call him smug. “Live in 
your little tomb,” she used to say, ‘then 
no goblins can catch you, but nor can 
_ 

He climbed spiral steps through nar- 
- fow passageways that were shabby. No 
doubt she was poor, as always. The 
open door at the head of the stairs on 
the top floor revealed a surprisingly 
pleasant room, and she waited for him. 

He saw at once that she had changed 
but the transformation was subtle, one 
of quality rather than of age. 

Her clothes, which had always been 
too gypsy-like for his taste, were now 
proper; she wore a simple black dress 
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adorned at the throat and wrists with 
white. 

It was odd to see her chic, but her 
dark eyes were the same, brilliant and 
warm. 

She held out her hand, and her face 
dissolved in laughter. 

He was more aware of himself than 
of her, and at once she said: “I'll get 
you a drink.” 

He examined the room; its charm 
came from the wall of windows, the 
bowls of flowers, and the colorful pic- 
tures and lamps. The tiny end-table 
painted Chinese red that could hold 
nothing but an ash-tray pleased him; 
it seemed to be the link between the 
gitl he had known and this woman. 

Nothing was as he had anticipated 
though he did not know quite what that 
had been. 

She had returned with a tray of bot- 
tles and a bowl of ice cubes. She said: 
“You always liked bourbon; perhaps 
now you prefer champagne. I’ve never 
cared for it, which is lucky since I 
can’t afford it. I never dreamed we'd 
meet again.” 

He accepted the drink, ashamed to 
tell her that he had ulcers. He pointed 
to the pictures. “Still painting?” 

“T’ve even had slight fame,” she said. 
“A few exhibitions, some decent re- 
views but hardly any sales.” She 
laughed but her eyes were wistful and 
he marveled at her youth. 

He saw that the vague drawings she 
used to make had become impressive 
paintings. He liked specially the one 
of a Negro with a child’s face and 
enormous hands that held a red ball 
while over a stone wall peered a white 
man. He did not understand it, but it 
moved him. | 

He was uncomfortable. 

“I'm starved,” he said. “Let's go to 
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a wonderful place that has an outdoor 
cafe.” 

“You were always hungry,” she said. 
“Usually I eat in a dive with atrocious 
murals for company but you're the 
guest and we'll go where you like.” 

He was surprised to find her so agree- 
able; usually, she had fought his sug- 
gestions. She got her coat and he won- 
dered if she'd sell him the picture he 
liked so much; surely she needed 
money, but he would wait. 

Outside, he was more at ease. In 
her apartment he had felt as he 
imagined a hippopotamus might in cap- 
tivity. He towered above her, and she 
said: “Odd I should have been so in 
love with you; big men terrify me. 
Don is slight . . .” she was referring to 
her ex-husband. 

Her tone was bantering, which irri- 
tated him; it didn’t suit him at all that 
she should behave in so rational a way. 

“Let's walk,” she slipped her hand 
under his arm, and he felt better. He 
became fearful that he would reveal 
too much. He had a wish suddenly to 
tell her everything, all that had hap- 
pened since they had been together, and 
to share with her his disappointments. 
He wanted to make her a gift of his 
disappointment to balance the hurt he 
felt he had inflicted upon her. 

He wanted too to see the man to 
whom she had been married for so 
many years, and he felt like a railroad 
crossing where many trains would meet. 

At the Brevoort, they sat at a table 
outside; the air was gentle. She ordered 
a cocktail but he wanted none and she 
teased him about his sobriety. 

The darkness silhouetted her face and 
the soft glow of the lamp seemed to 
widen her cheeks and make her jaw- 
line more attenuated. The boy-look was 
gone; she was still beautiful. 
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He felt a little ill and wondered if 
it was the drink he had had. When 
the waiter came, she said: ““You choose 
the menu.” 

“Had we married,” he said, “we'd 
surely have killed each other. Instead, 
we can now share a good dinner.” 

“Murder and food,” she said, “a 
fitting pair.” 

He said: “I never dreamed, never, 
that you could learn anything. You 
were so wild, so out-of-this-world.” His 
voice was full of regret. 

She said: “I’m afraid I'll have to 
haul out one of those cliches I hated 
so much, about time being the great 
teacher. And you? You've probably 
married a beautiful blonde who's rich 
and never disgraces you in public.” 

“She’s blonde,” he said, ‘and I 
thought she’d make a good wife. But 
she’s turned out as difficult as anybody 
without being specially interesting, but 
she’s a good mother,” he added hastily. 

“I heard you’ve been to Europe,” he 
changed the subject. “Sometimes I felt 
as if you were a thief who'd stolen all 
the things I’d wanted.” 

“I’ve gone several times,” she said, 
“on a shoestring of course, but it was 
fun. You did give me the idea.” 

He said: “Somehow I never dreamed 
you’d devote yourself seriously to paint- 
ing. Artists are really such awful peo- 
ple; no wonder they’re damned while 
they’re alive. But you, you're so kind, so 
alive.” 

She watched him serve the lobster, 
and he missed her old flare of temper. 
She accepted his statement calmly. “I 
do get frightened sometimes,” she said, 
“about my dim future. Psychologists 
claim there’s no contradiction between 
creating and marriage, even for women. 
I don’t know. Don and I were hardly 
separated by my work, and we had no 
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children. We're still friendly of course. 
Don’s very civilized you know.” 

“Remember Edith,” he said, “who 
used to make those lovely figurines? 
I saw her again when I was in Chi- 
cago. Her work’s still good enough but 
nothing great, and she’s obviously hav- 
ing a bad time. I wondered if it'd 
been worth it.” 

“I’ve always been bad at bookkeep- 
ing,” she said, “probably because for 
me it’s always shown a loss.” 

“I want to meet your husband, I 
suppose I ought to say, ex-husband. 
Please.” He leaned over to touch her 
hand. From time to time he would 
feed her with his fork as he used to 
and she indulged his whim, appearing 
to enjoy it. 

Some soldiers passed and he said: 
‘How old I feel!” 

“How’s Peter?” she asked. ““He’s one 
of your friends I’d never met but some- 
how he seems more real than any of 
the others. Perhaps because you used 
to talk so much about him.” 

“He’s been a great disappointment,” 
John said. “He’s turned out to be a 
stuffed shirt. That’s what you said I’d 
be,” he accused. “But don’t try to make 
me forget about your husband . . .” 

She said: “All right, if you insist, 
but I warn you, you asked for it. We'll 
call on him after dinner. He lives close 
by. I’m sure he'll be delighted.” 

He was amazed at her quick agree- 
ment, and wondered if she were making 
fun of him. He had never been able to 
tell when she was or not. 

She was talking, telling him about 
her friends and though he barely lis- 
tened the essence of what she was say- 
ing came to him and he realized that 
she lived in a world populated by a 
variety of people. It was a wide world 
that he could never wholly accept. He 
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no longer wanted to quarrel with her 
but he longed for the time when the 
words they exchanged were preludes to 
scenes, and when being with her had 
been an experience of pure emotion. 
Her presence had been a brilliant light 
blotting out the rest of the world until 
he could see only her and he had be- 
come obsessed with the need to escape 
her if he too were not to become part 
of the surrounding shadows. 

“You're still beautiful,’ he said. 

Her face lighted up. “Remember how 
everyone else used to seem dead,” she 
said in her low voice, “we were so 
wonderfully alive. How silly it sounds 
to say it and how real it was then.” 

Suddenly he wanted to hurt her but 
the years were between them and he 
didn’t recall how. 

The sadness that overcame him was 
like a prophet bringing news of future 
battle. 

She said: “Perhaps you shouldn't 
have come back, for now I wonder if 
I've misjudged you, and I’ve always 
hated rearranging anything. How scri- 
ous we've become!” She fumbled in 
her bag. 

“I do want to meet Don,” he said. 

“I believe you're jealous,” she said, 
and when they left the cafe, he held 
her arm. 

“After all,” he said, “perhaps I’ve a 
right to be; we belonged to each other 
as only young people can,” his words 
fell flat upon his ears, and he had the 
feeling again he had known in Wer- 
ner’s shop of being an inept young man. 

She said: “You always did make me 
feel as if I were some terrible disease 
you had to cure yourself of. How seri- 
ous words were to us! What if I'd 
been an Arab—or an old-fashioned Chi- 
nese woman—we could not have talked 
then. I could have destroyed you in a 
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foreign tongue and you'd never have 
known.” 

He said: “Don must have been rare 
to marry you.” 

They had come to his house on an 
elegant street. Jo rang the bell and 
John followed her up wide, beautifully 
carpeted stairs. It was evident Don was 
prosperous but Jo never had been prac- 
tical. 

A slight man came to the door, obvi- 
ously pleased to see her though rather 
surprised to discover she was not alone. 
He was attractive. 

“Don, this is John Train. Remember, 
I used to tell you about him. He’s dy- 
ing to meet you, believe it or not.” 

Don extended his hand. “The John 
Train.” John caught the humorous in- 
flection. 

The spacious room had massive fur- 
niture and the walls were painted dark 
green. There was a muted feeling about 
it as there was about the man. 

John liked him, which he had not 
anticipated. Don was obviously gentle, 
and so gracious he seemed like an old 
friend. 

His host appeared to approve of him 
too, and tacitly they adopted a banter- 
ing tone about Jo, as if she weren't 
there, or was a child in the presence 
of elders who had the privilege of say- 
ing anything. 

“I congratulate you,” John said, 
“you're a brave man, as I’ve already 
told Jo, to have dared marry her.” 

“I think so too,” Don offered them 
a drink. “But she’s turned out all right,” 
he said, somewhat possessively, wag- 
ging a finger at her. 

“Yes, she’s become mellow,” John 
agreed. “She was such a wild thing.” 

“Was she?” Don said, sadly. 

John looked at Jo and saw her sitting 
in a position he recalled well. For the 
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first time since meeting her that eve- 
ning, recollection truly stabbed him. 
Her head was tilted and her hands 
clasped in her lap. Her maturity faded 
—she seemed again the girl whose every 
gesture had bewitched him. 

She seemed not to hear their talk; 
it was as if she were behind a glass door 
looking in. 

John and Don began to talk of the 
war and finally of publicity, in which 
Don too was involved though at the 
creative and not the executive end of 
it as was John. 

Now that John had seen Don, he 
felt eager to leave, but Jo remained 
seated. ‘I'll see you home,” he said. He 
was chagrined that she seemed to want 
to stay. It became very important that 
she leave with him. 

Don said: ‘‘Why don’t you run along 
Jo if you want to? You two must have 
so much to talk about.” 

The tension that had come with 
John’s impending departure now faded. 
John felt as if she had been waiting 
for Don’s permission to leave with him. 

How odd it all was, yet John felt 
gratitude towards this stranger as well 
as a spark of pity. Evidently she needed 
a stronger hand. 

When they were outside, she said: 
“I’m glad you liked Don, but you do 
know don’t you that curiosity killed the 
cat?” 

John replied, “It’s quite plain he’s 
still in love with you,” but she seemed 
not to hear. 

John grasped her arm. “Surely,” he 
said, ‘it could never have been as it 
was between us.” 

They had reached her house. He felt 
cheated as he waited for the miracle 
he demanded of this meeting. 

He did not ask her permission but 
followed her inside and when they were 
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children. We're still friendly of course. 
Don’s very civilized you know.” 

‘Remember Edith,” he said, ‘who 
used to make those lovely figurines? 
I saw her again when I was in Chi- 
cago. Her work’s still good enough but 
nothing great, and she’s obviously hav- 
ing a bad time. I wondered if it'd 
been worth it.” 

“I've always been bad at bookkeep- 
ing,” she said, “probably because for 
me it’s always shown a loss.” 

“I want to meet your husband, I 
suppose I ought to say, ex-husband. 
Please.”” He leaned over to touch her 
hand. From time to time he would 
feed her with his fork as he used to 
and she indulged his whim, appearing 
to enjoy it. 

Some soldiers passed and he said: 
“How old I feel!” 

“How’s Peter?” she asked. “He’s one 
of your friends I’d never met but some- 
how he seems more real than any of 
the others. Perhaps because you used 
to talk so much about him.” 

“He’s been a great disappointment,” 
John said. “He’s turned out to be a 
stuffed shirt. That’s what you said I'd 
be,” he accused. “But don’t try to make 
me forget about your husband . . .” 

She said: “All right, if you insist, 
but I warn you, you asked for it. We'll 
call on him after dinner. He lives close 
by. I’m sure he'll be delighted.” 

He was amazed at her quick agree- 
ment, and wondered if she were making 
fun of him. He had never been able to 
tell when she was or not. 

She was talking, telling him about 
her friends and though he barely lis- 
tened the essence of what she was say- 
ing came to him and he realized that 
she lived in a world populated by a 
variety of people. It was a wide world 
that he could never wholly accept. He 
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no longer wanted to quarrel with her 
but he longed for the time when the 
words they exchanged were preludes to 
scenes, and when being with her had 
been an experience of pure emotion. 
Her presence had been a brilliant light 
blotting out the rest of the world until 
he could see only her and he had be- 
come obsessed with the need to escape 
her if he too were not to become part 
of the surrounding shadows. 

“You're still beautiful,’ he said. 

Her face lighted up. “Remember how 
everyone else used to seem dead,” she 
said in her low voice, “we were so 
wonderfully alive. How silly it sounds 
to say it and how real it was then.” 

Suddenly he wanted to hurt her but 
the years were between them and he 
didn’t recall how. 

The sadness that overcame him was 
like a prophet bringing news of future 
battle. 

She said: ‘Perhaps you shouldn't 
have come back, for now I wonder if 
I’ve misjudged you, and I’ve always 
hated rearranging anything. How scri- 
ous we've become!’ She fumbled in 
her bag. 

“I do want to meet Don,” he said. 

“I believe you’re jealous,” she said, 
and when they left the cafe, he held 
her arm. 

“After all,” he said, “perhaps I’ve a 
right to be; we belonged to each other 
as only young people can,” his words 
fell flat upon his ears, and he had the 
feeling again he had known in Wer- 
ner’s shop of being an inept young man. 

She said: “You always did make me 
feel as if I were some terrible disease 
you had to cure yourself of. How seri- 
ous words were to us! What if I'd 
been an Arab—or an old-fashioned Chi- 
nese woman—we could not have talked 
then. I could have destroyed you in a 
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foreign tongue and you'd never have 
known.” 

He said: “Don must have been rare 
to marry you.” 

They had come to his house on an 
elegant street. Jo rang the bell and 
John followed her up wide, beautifully 
carpeted stairs. It was evident Don was 
prosperous but Jo never had been prac- 
tical. 

A slight man came to the door, obvi- 
ously pleased to see her though rather 
surprised to discover she was not alone. 
He was attractive. 

“Don, this is John Train. Remember, 
I used to tell you about him. He’s dy- 
ing to meet you, believe it or not.” 

Don extended his hand. “The John 
Train.” John caught the humorous in- 
flection. 

The spacious room had massive fur- 
niture and the walls were painted dark 
green. There was a muted feeling about 
it as there was about the man. 

John liked him, which he had not 
anticipated. Don was obviously gentle, 
and so gracious he seemed like an old 
friend. 

His host appeared to approve of him 
too, and tacitly they adopted a banter- 
ing tone about Jo, as if she weren't 
there, or was a child in the presence 
of elders who had the privilege of say- 
ing anything. 

“I congratulate you,” John said, 
“you’re a brave man, as I’ve already 
told Jo, to have dared marry her.” 

“I think so too,” Don offered them 
a drink. “But she’s turned out all right,” 
he said, somewhat possessively, wag- 
ging a finger at her. 

“Yes, she’s become mellow,” John 
agreed. “She was such a wild thing.” 

“Was she?” Don said, sadly. 

John looked at Jo and saw her sitting 
in a position he recalled well. For the 
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first time since meeting her that eve- 
ning, recollection truly stabbed him. 
Her head was tilted and her hands 
clasped in her lap. Her maturity faded 
—she seemed again the girl whose every 
gesture had bewitched him. 

She seemed not to hear their talk; 
it was as if she were behind a glass door 
looking in. 

John and Don began to talk of the 
war and finally of publicity, in which 
Don too was involved though at the 
creative and not the executive end of 
it as was John. 

Now that John had seen Don, he 
felt eager to leave, but Jo remained 
seated. “I'll see you home,” he said. He 
was chagrined that she seemed to want 
to stay. It became very important that 
she leave with him. 

Don said: ‘“Why don’t you run along 
Jo if you want to? You two must have 
so much to talk about.” 

The tension that had come with 
John’s impending departure now faded. 
John felt as if she had been waiting 
for Don’s permission to leave with him. 

How odd it all was, yet John felt 
gratitude towards this stranger as well 
as a spark of pity. Evidently she needed 
a stronger hand. 

When they were outside, she said: 
“I’m glad you liked Don, but you do 
know don’t you that curiosity killed the 
cat?” 

John replied, “It’s quite plain he’s 
still in love with you,” but she seemed 
not to hear. 

John grasped her arm. “Surely,” he 
said, “it could never have been as it 
was between us.” 

They had reached her house. He felt 
cheated as he waited for the miracle 
he demanded of this meeting. 

He did not ask her permission but 
followed her inside and when they were 
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once again in her apartment, he no 
longer made any pretense of feeling all 
right. Seeing her had not made him 
accept himself at all; she was still beau- 
tiful and she had only revived his self- 
hate. Yet as he watched her move about 
the room, he recaptured what he had 
thought forever lost—a feeling of hope. 

John said: “Don’s a fine man, but 
you needed someone stronger, someone 
more powerful .. .” 

“Like yourself?” she mocked. 

He lighted his pipe; he needed the 
illusory comfort of it. 

“You're too friendly together; no 
wonder you're not together. It isn’t hu- 
man; it doesn’t make sense.” 

Her face was averted but he saw 
with amazement when she turned 
towards him that she was weeping. 
“Who's given you the right to pass 
judgment. You'd better go. You're 
stupid, stupid as ever.” Her voice 
blurred with tears. 

Knowing he had wounded her was 
like heat defrosting his love and he 
went towards her. 

She was still, suspended between the 
moment of her anger and his embrace. 

“It’s you I’ve always wanted, you, 
though it’s to others I’ve given what is 
yours. You were the sea and afterwards 
the world in contrast was a muddy 
river.” 

“I didn’t know,” she said, “I never 
really knew. I never believed you loved 
me. 

Outside the sky was black caught 
between light buildings as they stood 
by the window. 

“I always wanted a daughter,” he 
said, “hoping that she’d be like you.” 

He saw her face full of dreaming, 
of the past he knew and not of him as 
he was now. 

“But not our daughter,” she said, 
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hurt, and then she talked of something 
else. “Do you remember,” she added 
quickly, “how jealous I was because 
you admired a ballerina . . .” 

He said: “‘And how furious I used to 
be whenever you wrote me because 
you'd always put too many stamps on 
the envelope. I don’t know why that 
used to make me so mad.” 

“I was afraid,” she said, “if I didn’t, 
my letters would never reach you. It 
was only fear that made me do it.” 

“You were always so extravagant, 
so impractical,” he said, “the too-many 
Stamps were a reminder.” 

She said, “Remember how you used 
to take my clothes to the cleaners and 
my shoes to be mended. But not from 
love, not from love,’’ she accused, “but 
because you were ashamed to be seen 
with anyone so untidy. We're silly I 
suppose, carrying on like this, and with 
the lamps lit. But you always did like 
light, and I the darkness.” 

They sat in silence. He kept back 
what he wanted to say. He wanted to 
woo her, to return to her slowly. He 
had enough money so that Ann and 
the children needn’t suffer. 

After a while, he said: ‘Tomorrow 
we'll talk more. Now you must be 
awfully tired.” 

She seemed sad that he was leaving. 

“You don’t know how marvelous it’s 
been to see you,” he said. “You can’t 
know. Seeing you has made everything 
so clear. You don’t know what a mess 
I've been. I hate my business partner, 
and my kids are always sick.” 

“Can’t you get rid of him?” she 
asked. 

A spasm of impatience touched him. 
“You don’t understand. It isn’t simple. 
He’s a brilliant man, interesting really. 
We just don’t always get on.” 

“Yes I know,” she said and though 
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she spoke sympathetically he felt angry 
watching her, thinking she might be a 
bird that could fly free while he was 
rooted. 

“I ought to hate you I suppose,” she 
said, “coming out of nowhere like this 
and disrupting my tidy little routine.” 

“Tll come tomorrow,” he said, “I'll 
call first. There’s something I must tell 
you, it’s terribly important.” 

She seemed surprised and pleased 
and insisted she couldn’t bear to wait 
to hear, yet when he kissed her, she 
did not respond, but he would win her 
back again, he felt certain. .. . 

He walked back to his hotel. He 
thrust himself into the future and into 
her life again; she would love him, 
he told himself; she would give him 
back her love. 

When he got to his room, there were 
messages for him—one a wire from 
his partner chiding him for having bun- 
gled a deal, and the other a note that 
he call his wife, it was urgent. 

The message from his partner filled 
him with rage, leaving hardly any room 
for the evening that he had just ex- 
perienced and the resolutions he wanted 
to make. | 

When he recovered, he phoned his 
wife at the hotel in Florida where she 
was staying until spring with the 
children. 

Dick was very sick again—mastoids 
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this time, and a serious operation was 
necessary. He was to come at once. 
Even while he fought the idea, he knew 
he would go as he knew he would re- 
turn to San Francisco to carry on the 
interminable quarrel with his partner. 

He called the desk, inquiring about 
trains and time schedules. Reservations 
were out of the question and he would 
sit up. He began to pack and as he 
tossed things into his case, his anger 
with his wife and his partner became 
transferred to Jo. You're still the same 
liar, he said, as if she were there to 
hear, still cruel and full of your old 
lies, giving people a dream of what 
does not exist. She was a thief, stealing 
his thoughts that he wanted free for 
his son. 

He wired her, saying he was sorry 
but he had had to leave town at once 
and would write. But he knew he would 
never find the appropriate words. He 
locked his suitcase and felt as if she 
were locked inside, not the aging Jo 
he had really wanted to find but the 
Jo he had known now confused with 
the woman he had known tonight. 

His final act before leaving for the 
Station was to stop at a florist’s, to have 
gardenias sent to Diana. This gave him 
a sense of victory, yet as he rushed 
towards a taxi the fear came to him 
that they would decorate his grave and 
not Jo’s, as he desired. 
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